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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE brutal and cowardly measures of 
7 reprisal which have been instigated by the 

Russian Government constitute the worst 
blunder Moscow has made in the last five years. 
Those Russians who would rather see their country 
strong and prosperous than allow it to lead 
the rest of the world into that communistic 
chaos advocated by the Third International 
have endeavoured to build up a trade with 
other Powers which would enable them to 
keep their pezsants well-fed and, therefore, quiet. 
The breach with England made it all the more 
important for them to remain on good terms with 
Germany and France, and yet the first thing they 
do is to institute a reign of terror directed against 
the Russian aristocrats, the very people towards 
whom the German Nationalists nourished the 
warmest feelings. It is quite impressive to see 
the unanimity with which German newspapers of 
the Right, which have long clamoured for a 
Russo-German block against the rest of Europe, 
are now protesting against the Soviet executions. 
In France, where the Government is reluctant to 
follow the British example, public opinion is so 


incensed by the new Red Terror that M. Briand 
may find himself in a week or two in the same 
position as Sir Austen Chamberlain did after the 
raid on Arcos. Thus the executions are as foolish 
as they are abominable. 


The Voikoff murder has helped to bring about 
a new ascendancy on the part of the Bolshevist 
extremists and a return to terrorist methods. 
Following, as it has, so quickly upon the 
severance of diplomatic relations between the 
Soviets and Britain, the Voikoff murder has 
played its part in holding up, for the time being 
at least, the progress which in recent months 
had been made by the more moderate elements 
in the Politbureau associated with M. Stalin. M. 
Stalin is a realist who believes in co-operation 
between Soviet Russia and Western Europe. 
This policy is now eclipsed by the extremist 
policy of Trotsky and Zinoviev and_ their 
partisans of the extreme Left, the policy which 
is now dominating the utterances and actions 
of the Soviet Foreign Office. These ‘‘ White ” 
executions look like an overwhelming justification 
of the British Government’s breach; actually, 
they prove how that breach has encouraged the 
extremists. 
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The critical Russo-Polish situation which has 
arisen as a result of the assassination on Polish 
soil of M. Voikoff, the late Soviet Minister at 
Warsaw, has been generally alluded to in the 
daily Press as another Sarajevo. More truly it 
is another Agadir. There is little likelihood of 
the present situation developing into a Russo- 
Polish war, but the elements of Russo-Polish 
conflict are more or less permanent and the 
Voikoff murder will undoubtedly bring the 
breaking point nearer. The Poles have complied 
with some, but necessarily not with all of the 
stringent Soviet demands. They do not regard 
the Soviet Note as an ultimatum; and M. Zaleski 
has no intention of making any formal reply to 
M. Litvinoff. The comparison with Sarajevo 
is therefore only superficial, because whereas, 
after the assassination of the Arch-Duke Franz- 
Ferdinand, Austria felt herself strong enough, 
even apart from the assured help of her German 
ally, to enforce her demands on Serbia, the 
Soviets in this instance do not feel themselves to 
be strong enough to enforce their demands on 
Poland, and they have no ally in support. 


An instance of the reluctance of both Warsaw 
and Moscow to precipitate a conflict is furnished 
by the fact that the negotiations for a new 
Russo-Polish trade agreement and a Mutual 
Guarantee Pact, which the late M. Voikoff had 
in hand at the time of his death, are still con- 
tinuing between the two Governments. The 
violent tone of the Soviet Notes to Poland is 
due more than anything else to three factors: 
(1) the desire of the Politbureau at Moscow to 
unite the various discordant elements in Soviet 
Russia in the face of an alleged external menace; 
(ii) the attempt to conduct anti-British propa- 
ganda with the Polish issue as the pretext; and 
(iii) the general panic which seized upon the 
Soviet rulers as a result of the Voikoff murder, 
a panic which has reached its height in the 
sudden executions of ‘‘ White’’ Russians 
alleged to be involved in a widespread anti- 
Soviet plot. 


The acute phase of the Egyptian crisis is over. 
The Egyptian Government has replied to Lord 
Lloyd’s request for elucidation of the more vague 
passages of the former Egyptian communication in 
a manner regarded as satisfactory in British 
official circles. Although the British Government 
apparently have decided not to make public the text 
of the Egyptian reply for some time to come, it is 
now known that the Egyptian Government has 
agreed to the British demand that Spinks Pasha 
should continue in his capacity as Inspector- 
General (‘‘ Sirdar ’’) of the Egyptian Army, and 
also that the other few remaining British officers 
should retain their present status. With the re- 
moval of the dispute over the Sirdarship, the way 
is now clear for the inception of conversations 
between the British High Commissioner and the 
Egyptian Government on the basis of the British 
invitation for Anglo-Egyptian co-operation in the 
defence of Egypt. 


We feel great sympathy with Sir Leslie Scott’s 
endeavour to apply to industrial disputes here the 
principles of the Canadian Lemieux Act, and to 


secure that it should be illegal for a period of 
thirty days after the reference of a dispute to a 
conciliation tribunal under the Act of 1919 for any 
strike or lock-out to take place. His amendment 
had support from many quarters of the House of 
Commons, and Labour opponents were reduced to 
saying its spirit of conciliation was inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Trade Unions Bill. The 
Government, we think, might have regarded the 
amendment less coldly. There is, no doubt, some 
force in Sir A. Steel-Maitland’s argument that jt 
would complicate the Bill, but technical objections 
cannot outweigh the consideration that a further 
development of the machinery of conciliation is 
needed, and the fear that the creation of such new 
machinery would result in prejudice to the already 
existing machinery is baseless. 


It is stated, unofficially, as we go to press-that 
Mr. Cosgrave will not form a Government. In 
his situation, the decision, if indeed it has been 
taken, is natural enough; yet it was open to him 
to negotiate an arrangement with the Farmers’ 
Party and a few of the Independents, and so 
secure enough support to carry on an administra- 
tion which, whatever its defects, has done much 
for the peace and prosperity of Southern Ireland, 
The situation remains obscure, in that Mr. de 
Valera’s policy is uncertain. On Thursday next 
he and his elected followers will claim their seats 
without taking the oath, and will be denied admis- 
sion to the Dail. But, after that farce, will he be 
persuaded to take the oath and his place, with the 
intention of bringing about an abolition of the 
oath, as several of his followers desire, or will he 
continue obdurate ? 


Opponents of the Film Bill ought to be placated 
by the changes suggested by the President of the 
Board of Trade. The renters naturally tend to be 
suspicious of a measure which imposes on them a 
proportion of films by producers whose compet- 
ence they doubt, but they ought not to tremble so 
much now that the period of protection for the 
British producer is set at twelve years, and the 
quota reduced from 25 per cent. to 20, The 
brevity of the period and the modesty of the quota 
guarantee that British producers will not feel able 
to abuse the position in which the Bill puts them, 
but will feel that prompt and strenuous effort is 
the condition of building up the industry before 
artificial support is withdrawn. Complete agree- 
ment in the industry is not to be expected ; a large 
measure of it has, however, at length been 
attained; and the proposed modifications in the 
Bill should enable it to go forward with the good- 
will or acquiescence of almost all who are com- 
mercially concerned with films. 


With the recall from Belgrade of Tseva Bey, 
the Albanian Minister, the Jugoslav-Albanian 
rupture would now appear to be complete, but the 
hope is still expressed in diplomatic circles that 
normal relations between the two countries may 
be resumed as soon as a compromise can 
arrived at with regard to the release of the 
dragoman Juraskovitch. This would patch up the 
present Jugoslav-Albanian dispute, but there 1s 
every possibility of further ‘‘ incidents ’’ occuf- 
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ring so long as no attempt is made to deal with 
the real issue—the atmosphere of tension and 
yncertainty created by the Italo-Albanian Treaty 
of Tirana. The reason why the Powers have so 
far prevented this issue from being dealt with by 
the League was put very clearly the other day by 
4 British diplomat who said: “‘ There is no use 
blinking the realities, the Paris Declaration of 
ig2t (giving Italy priority of intervention in 
Albania) might come into conflict with League 
action.”” Another way out suggested in influential 
warters is that Italy and Jugoslavia should have 
friendly conversations with a view to settling their 
differences on the Albanian question. This was 
suggested to Italy by Britain during the last 
{talo-Jugoslav crisis. The Duce’s arrogant refusal 
and the equally arrogant polemics in the French 
and Jugoslav Press, however, nullified the effect of 
this sensible advice. 


Although Sir Austen Chamberlain, Herr Strese- 
mann, and M. Briand have conferred together 
privately at Geneva on the subject of the Rhine- 
land, it would appear that no concrete proposals 
have as yet been put forward. All the indications 
are that the three Foreign Ministers, and the 
Italian Representative, confined themselves to a 
general review of the situation. This probably 
accounts for the statement in the brief official com- 
muniqué at Geneva that the tone of the conversa- 
tions was friendly. If anything very definite had 
been put forward there would undoubtedly have 
been a passage of arms between Herr Stresemann 
and M. Briand, with a compromise suggestion by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. The utmost Herr 
Stresemann expects to obtain from his present 
visit to Geneva is a promise that there will be some 
measure of reduction in the Rhineland armies of 
occupation in the near future. The thorny ques- 
tion of evacuation is being held in reserve for a 
future session at Geneva. The difficulty appears to 
be that whereas the Germans want reduction of the 
Rhineland occupation forces before they consent 
to allied inspection of the Eastern Fortresses, the 
Allies require that the Germans should give way 
on the Eastern Fortress issue before any reduction 
is made in the Rhineland occupation forces. 


We write before the result of the Westbury 
election is known. Whichever Party be success- 
ful, its Press will pretend that immense 
significance attaches to the victory. For our- 
selves, we cannot attain to this belief in the 
momentousness of all by-elections. Westbury 
i§ an estimable constituency, but we are not 
aware of any excuse for assuming that what 
Westbury thinks to-day England will think 
to-morrow. Every Government that has been 
long in power is apt to suffer losses, and in every 
constituency, at’ a hy-election, local prejudices 
count for a good deal. It is, as a rule, only at a 
General Election that voters seriously consider 
the whole record of each party and act without 
regard for the personalities of candidates and the 
peculiarities of the local situation. 


Thet Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Public Libraries, appointed by the President of 
the Board of Education, contains many interest- 
ing suggestions. The population residing in 


areas where there is no statutory provision for 
library service is now so very small that it is pro- 
posed to introduce compulsion for the few back- 
ward districts. Better pay and better training for 
librarians are obvious and duly recognized needs. 
But the main reform required is one whereby 
effective co-operation between the libraries would 
be secured. Only those who have had 
occasion to do research work outside London and 
beyond reach of a few other important centres are 
aware of the intolerable difficulties consequent 
on the haphazard constitution and the isolation 
of public libraries. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the modest and well-reasoned proposals of the 
Committee will be adopted. 


The affaire Daudet was perfectly French from 
beginning to end—the theatrical barricading, the 
excited crowds, the roll of police casualties twice 
as heavy as that of civilians, the tearful sur- 
render. To the Englishman it was all pure farce. 
To the Frenchman, however, it had while it . 
lasted a certain serious significance; if it had 
come to bloodshed it seemed probable that an 
outcry would have followed such as would bring 
the Government, already undermined by enemies 
of the Left, to grief. M. Leon Daudet has 
perhaps twenty thousand noisy supporters in 
France, of whom some five thousand take his 
Royalist cause so seriously that they would be 
prepared to fight for it. But even five thousand 
irresponsible youths may do a great deal of 
damage, and one is at a loss to see why the 
French Government took the trouble to warn 
M. Daudet of the exact hour when he was expected 
to constitute himself a prisoner. When that 
hour came, the editor of the Action Frangaise 
was comfortably barricaded in his office while 
newsboys ran through the streets of Paris with 
a special issue of the paper shouting defiance at 
the Government. M. Daudet has been sentenced 
to prison for defamatory libel against a 
chauffeur who was connected with the death of 
his son. 


There seems to be a good chance of the 
Foundling Hospital site being acquired for a 
residential centre for overseas and foreign students 
of London University. We have long felt that 
no better use could be made of that site. To be sure 
the financial obstacles are serious; but since it 
is, in the main, students from the Dominions 
who would benefit, there is reason to hope that 
an Australian, Canadian or South African, with 
something of the spirit of Rhodes in him, will 
come forward to provide the necessary funds. 
Meanwhile the Foundling Estate Protection 
Association has very properly urged the Prime 
Minister to protect that and other sites pending 
the results of inquiry into the best use that can 
be made of London’s open spaces. The public 
spirit of individuals and of bodies often secures 
a delay before open spaces, or historic biocks of 
buildings, are disposed of; but there should 
really be official machinery for insuring that such 
spaces and buildings shall not be thrown on the 
market before the nation has satisfied itself as to 
the possibility of utilizing them for public 


purposes. 
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CONFLICTING LOYALTIES 


T is said that one of the results of the war 
I has been to restore the parish pump to its 

old place in popular esteem. Weary of 
world-politics, we have revived our local 
patriotisms and sought the general well-being 
in the intensive improvement of local conditions. 
We have all not one but many allegiances—to our 
country, to our town, to our class and our busi- 
ness, and it is one of the characteristics of the 
post-war world that it tends to let the smaller 
allegiances obscure and obstruct the larger. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain introduced this week a 
Bill to amend the law of surcharges of local 
extravagance, which from one point of view is 
technical and dry, but does illustrate very 
remarkably one phase of the conflict between 
centralized and loyal government which is 
characteristic of these days. 

The main object of the Bill is to disqualify 
from service in local government those who 
incur illegal expenditure and try to make fresh 
law by local executive acts. The Bill was 
fiercely opposed by the Labour Party as an 
attack on the principles of local self-government 
by a tyrannical central authority, and ridiculous 
as this charge is when one remembers that the 
Bill is directed only against scandals such as 
have occurred in Poplar, West Ham and 
Chester-le-Street, the fact that it should have 
been made in apparent sincerity shows how 
strong a force this local “‘ particularism ”’ is in 
this country. It seeks to override the law of 
the land and to find in the comfortable conviction 
that its objects are generally benevolent an 
excuse for the usurpation of the functions of 
Parliament. The local patriotism is swallowing 
up the larger loyalty to the State, and Socialist 
speakers see in attempts to resist this process 
merely a sinister conspiracy to suppress local 
liberty in the interest of a central bureaucracy. 
As Conservatives throw Moscow in their teeth, 
they are beginning to throw Rome and Mussolini 
in ours. Even a Conservative like Mr. Austin 
Hopkinson, while strongly supporting the Sur- 
charges Bill, expressed the opinion that 
democracy would die here as it has done abroad 
of its own innate corruption, and that not in 
some remote future, but in our own time. 

Mr. Hopkinson diagnoses as corruption what 
is a subtler malady of modern democracy. He 
gives local bodies whose zeal leads them into 
excessive and illegal expenditure no credit for 
good intentions. When they talk of their social 
policy, they really mean electoral policy. The 
old political corruption bribed out of its own 
pocket; a much more dangerous form of corrup- 
tion was the buying of votes out of the pockets 
of the ratepayers. But we need not suppose with 
him that this is a policy deliberately adopted by 
local Socialist administrators, and where an 
honourable and dishonourable explanation will 
alike fit the facts it is usually wise to prefer 
the first. The real trouble is in the conflict of 
the two loyalties and the triumph of the smaller. 
Is it not in the need for asserting the supremacy 
of the larger loyalty that we are to find the clue 
through the details of the Government’s legis- 
lative policy ? 


The great vice of democratic method is that jt 
counts but cannot weigh opinion. Any move. 
ment that is democratically organized is immedi. 
ately captured by a small minority that knows 
its own mind and imposes it on the majority 
that is too indolent to exert itself. Hence the 
paradox of the General Strike last year, the 
paradox of millions of trade unionists all made 
to wear a red cap and talk Socialism. The 
Government’s Trade Unions Bill so far from 
being an attack on the rights of trade unions 
is no more and no less than an attempt to enforce 
the larger loyalty to the State as supreme to the 
minor loyalty to class. Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill 
this week is similarly an enforcement of the 
larger loyalty to Parliament as the sole legislative 
power over local governing bodies, whether 
animated by corrupt motives or by an excessive 
zeal for the millennium. They are wrong who 
see in the Government’s legislation no single 
general principle but only a series of emergency 
measures to meet dangers as they arise. On the 
contrary this graduation and_ discipline of 
loyalties, so that each in working for itself shall 
also serve the general interest, is a task for which 
Conservatism is particularly fitted both by instinct 
and by tradition. 7 

The danger that is here pointed out is greater 
in the smaller than in the larger units, in local 
than in national government, in ward politics 
than in the affairs of great municipalities whose 
income exceeds that of many States. It is in the 
small local lodges that the extremists of the 
Labour movement gain an influence wildly out 
of proportion to their numbers, and in_ local 
government the scandals against which Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain is legislating arise in 
districts inhabited mainly by poor people, whose 
lack of leisure makes them the easy prey of 
the sentimentalists or the unscrupulous, and 
where the men with wider experience of life live 
outside and are without votes in the affairs of a 
community in which they are the largest rate- 
payers. It is a fact that many of these areas 
are almost of necessity barely solvent, and are 
under great temptations to outrun the constable 
to maintain a reasonable standard of civilization 
for the people who live there. It is the worst 
reproach of our local government that as between 
one district and another the poorer the district 
the heavier the burdens of rating. And 
particularly is that so in these days when 
unemployment is distributed, not evenly over the 
whole country, but concentrated in black patches. 

The Bill of this week, like the previous Bill 
empowering the Ministry of Health to supersede 
incompetent and maladministrating guardians, is 
only a palliative. The Poor Law Bill, when it is 
introduced, will deal with the malady, it is to be 
hoped, courageously, but in = Some great and 
comprehensive measure of reform in local govern- 
ment is long overdue, and the Conservative Party, 
with its admirable record in local government, is 
the party that can best conceive and carry it 
through. We need, first of all, sweeping changes 
in the whole of the rating system, for the size of 
the premises that a man occupies is a very mis 
leading guide to a man or a company’s capacity 
to contribute to local revenues. It may well be 


that we shall have to abolish the rating system 
altogether, and substitute something in the nature 
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of an income-tax for local purposes, amalgamating 
the cost of services which is now borne in various 
proportions by the State and the local area. It 
may well be, again, that as a corollary of this 
fnancial change we might have to increase the 
central control over local administration. Perhaps 
we shall come in time to create some Officers 
analogous to the French prefects, or our mayors, 
instead of being chosen from locally-elected mem- 
bers, may have to be members of the Civil Service 
and appointed by the State, as they are in 
Germany. Certain it is that we shall have to 
enlarge the unit of self-government. The equaliza- 
tion of rates between poor and rich districts, as 
we know it in London and other large towns, is 
inadequate to meet the grievance, and as the 
motor-car enables rich people to live farther 
away from the districts in which they make their 
money (and, too often, their mess) they 
leave behind vast communities of one class 
only which are inevitably driven to class 
consciousness and class administration. Prob- 
ably we shall be driven ultimately to create twenty 
or thirty local government areas for all England 
and Scotland, each a federal unity of smaller 
units of administration for purely local purposes, 
but each administering one single general policy 
throughout the whole of its area. Ward politics 
and ward democracy are always sooner or later 
attacked by disease, and in an enlargement of 
its units we might remedy many of the just 
grievances of local government, and of what 
have come to be called the congested areas where 
conditions, especially in the north, are often 
tragic. 


WHO CARES? 


WO recent letters in The Times, one from 

Lord Leconfield on the threat to the 

Cuckmere valley, the other from Sir Wil- 
liam Forwood on indiscriminate building in the 
Lake District, have served to remind the public 
how quickly the devastation of the English 
countryside is proceeding. The most dishearten- 
ing feature of the business is that however often 
and however vividly the public are reminded of 
what is happening—and they are reminded daily 


_and weekly, not only by communications in the 


Press, but by the evidence of their own eyes 
whenever and wherever they go outside the im- 
mediate confines of towns—they show not the 
slightest interest. Were it not for the devoted 
labours of a handful of enthusiasts, whom no 
doubt the rest regard as fanatics, little would 
be heard or done about the matter, and the life 
of England would go on as though nothing were 
happening until one fine day the Englishman 
would wake up and find that the celebrated 
beauties of his countryside, for which he had 
always professed such pride and enthusiasm that 
he would do anything to preserve them except 
help, had somehow ceased to exist. 

It is-the old problem of the “‘ haves ’’ and the 
“have nots ’’; it is the hardest thing in the world 
to stir up enthusiasm among people on behalf of 
Something they already possess. One of the 
chief difficulties with which Conservative party 
organizers have to contend in combating the 
proverbial lethargy of their followers as compared 


with those of the Labour Party is simply that it 
is far easier to arouse active enthusiasm among 
people for something they have not got than for 
something they have. An Englishman only stirs 
himself to action when something very precious 
to him is in danger, and even then he delays the 
fight until by all norma! laws the situation is 
already past remedy. It is so in the present 
instance. When his countryside is irretrievably 
damaged he will begin to get excited. That point 
has not yet been reached, but the menace is ad- 
vancing more rapidly than a few years ago would 
have seemed possible. The Englishman is still 
blissfully asleep, and though here and there vague 
signs of restlessness may be observed, there is a 
real danger that he may this time remain slumber- 
ing until it is quite definitely too late. 

The situation was accurately summed up this 
week in a letter (also in The Times) from Mr. 
Guy Dawber, Vice-President of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, following 
those to which we have already referred. ‘‘ There 
is no gainsaying the fact,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ that to 
the bulk of the people of England it [the desecra- 
tion of rural England] is a matter of absolute 
indifference; were it otherwise, public opinion, the 
Press, and meetings of protest would be held to 
try to stop it, but until this is done and some 
system of control put in force it will go on un- 
checked.’’ Co-ordinated control is the only pos- 
sible remedy, but we shall not get that until public 
opinion demands it. This affair suffers from the 
neglect that befalls all affairs which are every- 
body’s business. Like most modern problems, 
it is at heart economic. More and more 
landowners are forced to dispose of their property, 
more and more speculative builders are anxious to 
turn to profit the increasing radius of urban life. 
Those who are concerned for rural preservation 
have no desire to attempt any frustration of a 
natural and inevitable tendency. All they want to 
do, all that need be done, is to put system into the 
process, to check disorder, to encourage order. 
Their aim is positive, not negative. 

To be slow to wrath is a_ virtue, but 
it can be overdone into a vice, and the indif- 
ference of the Englishman to his heritage amounts 
to that. It is, at all events, a painful reflection on 
his intelligence that he should fail to appreciate 
the importance to himself of saving his country- 
side from destruction. Apart altogether from the 
moral and physical value of a beautiful country- 
side to a city-pent population, there is the com- 
mercial value to be considered; and if he will not 
listen to the arguments in favour of keeping 
things unspoiled for himself, at least he may be 
stirred by having it pointed out to him that he 
will suffer in his pocket if he does not keep them 
unspoiled for his visitors. It is no use advertising 
the beauties of Britain to attract visitors from over 
the water and at the same time sitting still and 
watching those beauties one by one destroyed. 

By one means or another, anyhow, a public 
opinion has to be created which will make 
the continuance of the present lack of 
system impossible. And it must be created 
quickly, for there is precious little time to be lost. 
Propaganda is the key to a situation that is 
becoming desperate. The Council for the Pre- 
servation of Rural England is doing magnificent 
work, and loses no opportunity of pressing home 
the issue. But it has an uphill task before it, and 
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monstrously little support from the Press and 
other bodies who regard themselves as being, and 
ought to be, the guardians of English birthrights. 
Can nothing be done to stir the sluggish conscience 
of Fleet Street to inaugurate a national campaign 
to educate public opinion? To save the country- 
side would be an even finer achievement than 
noting ‘‘ records’? and inaugurating community 
singing. If the loveliest countryside in the world 
is lost by ‘* muddling through ”’ the English will 
deserve the contempt of civilized opinion. 


WHAT DOES THE FARMER WANT? 


By L. F. EASTERBROOK 


campaign by the Daily Mail on the plight of the 

English farmer, a front-page article appeared in 
the Daily Express, headed ‘ Better Times for 
Farmers,’ to be followed later in the same paper by 
an account of a big agricultural show that suggested 
that the farmer, behind the scenes, was not doing so 
badly as many pretended. 

From the aspect of the non-agricultural public, this 
is typical of the atmosphere of obscurity and contra- 
diction that surrounds the farming industry, and of 
the impossibility of the average townsman understand- 
ing or judging the true agricultural position. For this 
one may blame the Press or the public itself; but while 
the farmer is inclined to blame the public, it is difficult 
for the public not to blame the farmer, for being such 
a poor propagandist of his own interests. If the 
farmer feels he is being unfairly treated by the other 
ninety-three per cent. of his fellow-countrymen, and if 
he believes that the Government could do anything for 
him that coincides with the national weal, then it is 
‘up to him ”’ to give them a clear statement of the 


S IMULTANEOUSLY with the opening of the 


facts and of what, exactly, ought to be done in the’ 


common interest. If he is beset by unfair conditions, 
and agriculture is indeed so deeply depressed (there 
is little doubt that this time it really is), then there is 
nothing to hide, and such a statement from the in- 
dustry itself would carry far more weight with the 
public than any inquiry by a Royal Commission, or 
any championship of its cause by an outside body. 
What is it that the farmer does want? Ata recent 
meeting of a county branch of the National Farmers’ 
Union, this question was discussed. Perhaps one 
should say was begun to be discussed, for the ensuing 
babel made discussion impossible. Someone said 
** Protection ’’; another immediately objected to this 
because he was a grazier, and it would ‘‘ put up his 
wages and give him nothing extra to pay them with’’; 
a third said Protection and Free Trade were out of 
date, ‘‘ standardization of prices ’’ was the thing; to 
which a fourth replied that this was ridiculous under 
the present landlord-tenant system, as all the profits 
would eventually go in higher rents; and a fifth added 
that all the farmers needed was to be “‘ let alone.’’ 
What can the average townsman make of it all? For 
each heading has innumerable sub-divisions on which 
no one is agreed. Should a subsidy be paid on price, 
acreage, yield or summer fallow? Should prices be 
standardized all the year round, or only at the time of 
foreign dumping, or only until the British supply of 
the article is all sold? Should land tenure be 
nationalized, or made cultivating tenure, or left as it 
is? Since most things that have been done for the 
farmer (such as reductions in rating, or the sugar-beet 
subsidy, or special terms for income-tax, increased ex- 
penditure on research, organizations to help him to 
organize, etc.) seem, as soon as they are granted, to 


have a catch in them somewhere or to be “‘ only pallia. 
tives ’’?; and since legislation for the farmer would be 
interpreted by a large part of the other ninety-three 
per cent. of the electors as legislation at their expense 
it is not surprising that the Government is not burst. 
ing with eagerness to do anything very drastic, |; 
would be risky even were the seven per cent. of agri. 
culturists united; it would be sheer madness to do jt 
when only a fraction of this seven per cent. could 
possibly be satisfied. The agricultural answer is that 
the Government has already interfered against them by 
appointing Wages Boards and a minimum wage; but 
if thirty shillings per week for an expert, able-bodied 
workman is to be materially reduced, few men would 
be left in the villages after a period of years to receive 
it; while if only a shilling or so were to be knocked 
off, or a percentage of partially deficient were to be 
watered in among the farm staffs on lower wages 
because of their defects, the saving would be insigni. 
ficant, especially in view of their decreased ability 
and contentment. It is difficult to see how lower 
wages could be made the solution. 

Either the Government is to be asked to do some. 
thing, or it is not. The layman is inclined to the belief 
that the farmer knows his own business best. There. 
fore he looks to the farmer to give some statement, 
representative of the whole industry, saying exactly 
what he wants and why, what it is going to cost, and 
what the non-agriculturist is to receive from it in the 
way of return for his expenditure on agriculture’s be. 
half. There is a strong enough case to prove that a 
sound state of agriculture is really as vital to the wel. 
fare of the townsman as of the countryman, but it 
needs stating, stating constructively, and in terms 
which everyone can understand. 

There are many other things in connexion with the 
industry about which the public are perplexed, things 
which tend to make them suspend their judgment and 
their material sympathy. For instance, what is this 
talk about a milk surplus when we are producing only 
a third of our consumption of milk in its various 
forms? Why can other countries cut us out at home 
with £50,000,000 worth of pig products a year when 
English bacon and the English cure are unequalled, 
and always command a better price? Why cannot 
we compete with foreign eggs? How do Colonial com 
growers send us corn so cheaply when their wages are 
double and treble our own, their harvests, in many 
places, far more uncertain on account of drought or 
rain, their collecting depots more distant and less 
accessible, and the distance they have to send it s0 
very much longer, and their prices and yields lower? 
Why, as the Premier of Queensland recently asked, 
does a man living near London have to move to Aus 
tralia, send his products 300 miles to the coast, and 
thence 14,000 to London by sea before he can make a 
good living? Why is it in England alone that co 
operative marketing is a failure and co-operative 
credit unworkable? We have the land, the climate, 
the skill, the men and the markets—no other country 
has such an internal opening for its agricultural pro- 
ducts, or such wonderful congeries of consumers as In 
our closely-linked, densely-populated cities—what is it 
that is lacking? What special circumstances are 
making our agricultural industry in worse state than 
the general agricultural depression in all countries just 
now, or the depression and losses lately evident in 
trades? If importing countries get better terms from 
our railways by collecting and transmitting in bulk, 
is there no system by which we could do the same 1 
our own country? How do the French market gat 
deners get their produce to London fresher than ours, 
and at less cost? How much of foreign competition 
in agriculture is really unfair? 

These are questions which the ordinary man inter- 
ested but unversed in agriculture is asking. No 
doubt there is an answer to them all, but he wants 1t, 
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and he wants it from the farmer, supported with facts 
and with figures that will prove it to him conclusively. 
He does not want a long grouse, or a catalogue of 
impossibilities ; it is not his heart the farmer must 
touch, but his reason and his pocket, and these are 
only reached by a cool, reasoned and _ constructive 
statement, giving not only the facts and figures of 
the situation and their special application, but also 
suggestions as to how adverse factors can best be 
countered, what is necessary to meet the situation, 
and how the public can help. After all, a man want- 
ing assistance from his bank manager must have 
something better to tell him than how much money he 
has lost and how impossible it is for him ever to make 
any more. It is difficult to believe that there is no way 
out whatever, with so much on our side, and, rightly 
or wrongly, the public feels that the farmer knows his 
own business best, and therefore it looks to him to 
make a statement of what is needed and how it can be 
achieved. The public is most inclined to help those 
who help themselves, and excellent as the farmers are 
in conducting their business individually, they must 
essentially remain at a disadvantage so long as they 
are disunited in a modern world where everything is 
becoming combined, and where it is no longer suffi- 
cient to produce a good article without making every 
effort to advertise it and market it on the cheapest 
and most efficient lines. Is there none among the 
ranks of the farmers to lead them? 


THE SOVIETS AND FRANCE 


[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


Government with respect to Russia has been 

followed with keen interest in Paris. Radical 
organs, of course, blame it. They affect to see a 
danger of war in it as well as in the Egyptian demon- 
stration. The French Government, they say, ought 
not to follow Great Britain in Europe any more than 
in China. Mr. Baldwin is no better a guide for a 
democracy than Signor Mussolini. 

Conservative newspapers are divided. The Figaro, 
especially its owner, M. Coty, and the Gaulois, and 
less openly the Echo de Paris, would have been glad 
if M. Doumergue’s visit to London had been followed 
by some anti-Soviet demonstration. On the other 
hand, M. Jacques Bainville, in the Action Frangaise, 
advises an independent attitude. The political situa- 
tion in France, he argues, is not the same as in 
England. The Government of Mr. Baldwin need 
not regard the policies of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
any more than is consistent with the interests of Great 
Britain. On the contrary, there has been no political 
change in France. The Chamber now in session is 
the same which in 1924 followed the British lead in 
recognizing the Soviets. The election of this 
Chamber was greeted in Great Britain with as much 
satisfaction on the part of Conservatives as on the 
Liberal side. So, English people ought not to be 
surprised that a Radical Chamber should not copy a 
conservative policy. 

The fact is that France has not the same inter- 
national reasons for breaking with Russia as Great 
Britain evidently has. The French Press frequently 
alludes to the ‘‘ Eye of Moscow ”’ but cannot yet point 
to its hand. Hardly anybody in Paris knows where 
the Russian Embassy is, and I myself am always sur- 
prised when I see the Soviet Consulate guarded by 
French police as if it were different from any other 
Consulate. Two years ago, during the Exposition 
des Arts Décoratifs, the Russian ambassador created 
a sensation by his speech at the inauguration of the 
Soviet show, but since then the Red Embassy has 
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not been once mentioned. Meanwhile negotiations 
concerning the Russian debt to France have never 
been interrupted, and the notion of those twenty 
billion francs cannot but have considerable weight on 
the popular imagination. 

The real quarrel over here is between the Com- 
munists and their opponents, whether they are Con- 
servative Nationalists or National Radicals. M. 
Briand, answering a question of the Socialist leader 
M. Blum, the other d2y, made a distinction between 
the present Russian Government, with whom he said 
he was at peace, and the Third International, which 
he blamed. M. Sarraut, the Minister of Interior, in 
the outspoken speech at Constantine, in which he 
declared war on Communism, made no allusion to 
Moscow. If he had it would have been, as usual, to 
the Third International and its financial support of 
the Communist organ, L’Humanité. The distinction 
is convenient and may have a career of some duration 
like many obscuring discriminations have been known 
to have. 

What is not obscure is the action of the French 
Communists in France and her colonies. Old Radicals 
like M. Buisson used to deny it. Communism, they 
said, was only the ‘‘ flame of democracy,” an 
exaggeration of the international spirit which realities 
were sure to bring back to a reasonable alignment. 
The display of pure and unadulterated revolutionary 
spirit at the solemn funeral of Jaurés, the rapid forma- 
tion of syndicalist unions of State servants, the anti- 
militarist agitation started among réservistes compelled 
by the new military law to go back to the barracks 
for four weeks, especially the preaching of indepen- 
dence to Moroccans, Algerians and Indo-Chinese 
have left no doubt that the twenty-nine Communists 
in the Chamber had better be regarded as anti-French 
agents sitting in a French assembly. 

The whole situation has been crystallized by the 
trip to China and Indo-China of the Communist Deputy 
Doriot. For several! months this rather magnetic 
agitator has been sowing in the Far East the seeds of 
rebellion against France as well as against Great 
Britain. It is evident that had he been an English 
subject he would, long ago, have been stopped in 
his action. But the political situation in Paris is not 
what it is in Westminster. The presence of M. 
Poincaré in office does not alter the fact that a 
Radical Chamber is in power and will remain in power 
another year. The Government has asked the 
Chamber for permission to bring M. Doriot before 
the courts, This permission has been refused by the 
parliamentary commission investigating the case. 

Why? Ostensibly it is to give M. Doriot time to 
return to Paris and an apparently fair chance of 
defending himself. But this is mere camouflage. The 
real issue under it is an electoral question, viz., the 
formation or the failure of what is already called the 
New Cartel. This combine, destined to replace the 
Radical and Socialist coalition so successful in May, 
1924, would place under one ticket the 2g Communists, 
the 106 Socialists and some 30 Radicals, who had 
better call themselves Socialists. 

What of it? you ask. Were it successful this Cartel 
would number only a hundred and fifty in a Chamber 
of nearly six hundred. Yes, but the law of politics 
under the Third Republic has uniformly been that the 
Extreme Left leads. Pas d’ennemis 4 gauche. 
Should there be a Communist or Communist-led 
block of a hundred and fifty in the next Chamber, 
revolution would be near indeed. 


{ Subscribers who may be contemplating temporary 
change of address are requested to communicate with 
the Publisher of the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, as early as possible, to insure 
prompt delivery of the paper. 
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THE WOOD 


By H. J. MassincHAM 


Tos little wood certainly possessed an apart- 


ness all its own, one distinct from its isolation, 

its unexpectedness, even its incongruity in the 
middle of the watery wilderness that surrounded it. 
It was a round oak-wood dumped in a wide acreage 
of marshland and grass-bristly meadow, so different 
from the obedient Nature of the Petrol and Bungalow 
Age that it was like death or love or revolution or 
anything elemental bursting through our civilized 
crust. Fey and fierce and fantastic creatures haunted 
these swamps—the bearded reedling or Manica that 
has a black moustache, a peal of unearthly thin bells 
and the humming birds for its cousins; the bittern 
and the water-rail, a sort of bizarre creation of the 
sixth sense of reedland; the posed godwit, a Chinese 
screen painting taken life; little terns, hardly birds 
so much as visions of them, white celestial thoughts 
of birds; harriers with strong winnowing flight and 
golden heraldic faces; courtly grebes; fluting red- 
shank; swallow-tail butterfly. And reeds, a world of 
reeds, witi a labyrinth of water-tunnels boring through 
them, a wild waste of reeds hissing in an orchestral 
variety of key as the North-Easter shook their manes 
now in swoops and now in a mighty onrush. Sky, 
reeds, water—they gave one an idea of cosmos flut- 
tering into solidity and form not out of molten heats 
but vapours, insubstantials, desires thin and drifting 
as in the consciousness of a ghost. A forest of the 
Coal Measures would have seemed quite up to date 
beside the antiquity of this vague fenland. 

Instead, there was the wood, the leaves of its blast- 
stricken trees stamped with that virile, effulgent, bur- 
nished green which is the pride of the oak in spring. 
It is a green different in values from that of the beech 
which waves a myriad shaded lamps, or from the 
spring-colour of the lime leaves which run to purity 
of texture. The oaks welcome spring in naked green 
flames. The wood astonished the sight in this in- 
determinate world of waters. But reedland was not 
kept its distance; it crowded full into the temple. The 
reeds made nothing of the dyke that surrounded the 
wood or its dry flooring, but shot up within its recesses 
to ten feet high and more, and you went crashing 
through them like a pachyderm. Here and there in 
the clearings frothed the climbing corydal, a plant 
whose flower and foliage are so finely cut that it mocked 
the stiffness of the reeds. An occasional bramble, like 
an old man gathering sticks, alone broke the uniformity 
of the undergrowth. 

We crossed a stream clotted with dead reeds and 
there was a wren’s nest poked into them, a tiny palace 
of felted moss built out in the wilds. There seemed 
an uncouth tender service in the massing of useless 
multitudes of useless broken stems to support a home 
that might have floated down on the wind. Further 
on, we passed a jay’s nest in the crotch of a tree, a 
sprawl of sticks as naively exposed to the eye as 
though the bird were nesting in the garden of Eden. 
What were we doing in this wood? I looked up into 
the tree-tops to find out, and on the tallest of them 
was cradled a raft with a single young heron for 
sailor, fixing the horizon with a stare that seemed as 
immemorial as his ancestry. Young herons and young 
bitterns appal one with their look of age, and the flap- 
pings of the latter transport one to the first flightiness 
of the pterodactyl. One can do without a time-machine 
when handling these grotesque archaics. And this 
young heron standing up on his raft might have been 
left high and dry by the subsidence of the primeval 
waters. 

All about him stirred the strong new leaves of the 
oaks, acting that resurrection of life which makes 
the continuity of ageing time look like a childish con- 
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vention. If time has any processional reality, it grows 
younger year by year. But it had none in that woog 
for the oak leaves were the deathless flame of lif 
and the heron among them represented the eterna 
fixity of age. There could be no transition between 
them, no relationship, no compromise. They were 
absolutes. The only singer in the wood was the garden 
warbler, and his soft rush of melody flowed out amon 
the boles—the wood’s fountain hidden from the eye 
which ceased to fling out its bright drops as soon as 
one tried to find it. 

On we went through the reed paths and a few steps 
further met a bramble bush. Under its arches brooded 
a long-eared owl upon the bare ground with its ear. 
tufts pricked firmly out in the tenebrous light and the 
fiery yellow eyes set in the solemn disc-face gazing at 
us without a flicker. The bird sat very upright and 
as though turned to stone so long that roaming mosses 
and lichens splashed with buff browns and yellows had 
grown completely over it, leaving only the eyes, balls 
of whirled sulphur, to glare the utter wildness of the 
creature. The long-eared owl builds no nest of its 
own but mends the abandoned shacks of the wood 
pigeon, the bulkier habitations of crow and magpie 
or the squirrel’s drey—all tree dwellings. Here it sat 
upon the bare ground that we trod within six feet of 
that feathery covering of emotions and reactions and 
heedings and gropings what worlds removed from 
ours. Lovely elemental thing, what warm current of 
understanding from me to you, could I but shake this 
civilization out of me like a dog climbed out of the 
water ! 

The wonder was repeated not fifty yards distant, 
for under a dome of dead rushes and in a deserted 
rabbit-burrow sat a kestrel, the nesting custom of 
whose tribe resembles that of the long-eared owl. The 
bird sat without a tremor of its red and brown striated 
plumage, but the head turned anxiously, and the brown 
eyes were mwre fearful than were the cat-like orbs of 
the owl. It felt then, this airy being whose tremblings 
hold it still among the winds. But what did it feel? 
The painted shells beneath its breast? Yes, but surely 
something more than what endureth only for a season, 
_and there was that in the kestrel’s eyes of changing 
lights more subtle, more durable than the waves of 
passing instinct. One almost read in them a com- 
munion with the hollow reeds, the burnished oak 
leaves, the wilderness of marsh, the strolling flocks 
of cloud, that drew from them all a common source 
of being. What is that being? Why cannot we with 
our civilized minds, our measuring rods of long accu- 
mulated wisdom of adjustment discover its nature? 
We only know that they fail us, and by their failing 
we are rejected. But give me to mix my being utterly 
and for ever with yours, and the veil of the temple is 
rent by a knowledge greater than its own. 


WARNING FESTIVAL-GOERS 


By ROSEMARY BLACKADDER 

H to Beethoven you were probably seriously in- 
fected. Schalk and Weingartner, Elisabeth Schu- 
mann and Richard Mayr, the Philharmoniker, the 
Rosé Quartette, the amusing crowds, the Knédel, 
white wine and cream—you want to track them up 
and follow them round. Then you will be kept busy, 
because this summer, in spite of many financial 
failures last year, there are more festivals than ever. 
But wherever you go you will continually meet with 
one thing that may trip you up and quite spoil your 
appetite for music, wine and travel. I can only define 
this as Schalterism. 


AVE you been bitten by the Festival germ? 
If you were in Vienna in March to do honour 
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What is a Schalter? That is what you must know 

before you set out voyaging in Teutonic countries. 
And note that all the best festivals are there.) It is 
4 sort of booking-office, not, as in more reasonable 
countries, confined to the theatre or station. Every 
oficial building has its Schalter as a matter of course 
—just as it has a door and windows and a chimney 
or two—and festivals usually take place in the heart 
of oficial buildings. So that, if you want to get 
anywhere, the technique of Schalterism must be 
studied with care. The first step is indicated on the 
large notice that hangs over almost every door (if it is 
nt ‘‘Through-going sternly forbidden”): Bitte 
Anmelden—please anmeld. To anmcld yourself means 
that you must knock at the Schalter (shutter is prob- 
ably the best definition) and wait for twenty minutes 
or so until the official inside condescends to put his 
head out. Then you say, ‘‘I am Mr. So and So. I 
want this and this.” He says, ‘‘Ach so.” (Or, if the 
head is Austrian, ‘‘Nu ya.”) ‘‘Very good. Anmeld 
yourself at Schalter 13 at 3.30.”’ 
" At 3.30 you duly take your stand before Schalter 
1; At 4.0 another head appears. ‘‘ You wish?” it 
says coldly. Suppressing a list of all the things you 
really wish you begin: ‘‘ I’ve come about tickets for 
x....” ‘* Herr Bodelhofer,” says the head abstrac- 
tedly and disappears. 

At 4.30 another head, presumably that of Herr 
Bodelhofer, arrives at the Schalter and regards you 
apathetically. ‘* You wish?” He is picking his teeth. 
You wish he would stop, but hesitate to suggest it. 
“Twanta...’”’ ‘‘A monient.’? The Schalter comes 
down like a guillotine, only the head is unfortunately 
inside. Five minutes later up it goes. This time a 
new head, bristling with competence and good 
humour. ‘‘ I want a ticket for X....” ‘* Oh yes, 
Most Gracious, that will be quite simple. Has the 
Most Gracious got the Schein?” Here, unless you 
know the rules, you are apt to look blank. No, indeed, 
you have no Schein. ‘‘ Ah. That is a pity. The 
Most Gracious must have a Schein.” ‘* Where,” you 
ask mildly, ‘‘ can I procure one?’’ ‘‘ Schalter 13.”’ 
Back you go and it begins again. 

The Schein is rather like an exotic telegraph form 
and you may have to anmeld yourself all over again 
on it—to state what you want, and fill in leading 
questions such as number of wheeled vehicles, peram- 
bulators, scissor-grinders, etc., whether teetotaler, 
what date dog licence bought, and so on. It all 
depends on what you are after, and I can really offer 
no help. Before setting out on an expedition of this 
sort it is best to arm yourself with Scheins of every 
kind so that you are never caught unprepared. Lug- 
gage Scheins, Anmeldung Scheins, Customs Scheins, 
Post Office Scheins, Concert Bureau Scheins, Police, 
journalistic, performer’s special invitation Scheins— 
put them all in a suit-case and don’t stir without it. 

Then, I think, unless you are an old hand, you 
should be warned about the Wandervégel. Don’t be 
misled into giving them pennies or telling the police- 
man. They are the proud vanguard of Young Ger- 
many and the pillars of the Republic. Wherever they 
chance to be, the top of Matterhorn, at the Lido, or 
in the Place Vendéme (and you find them wherever 
the urge for culture and Nature may lead) they main- 
tain the same stoic indifference to outward appear- 
ance. They all wear the same costume, which con- 
sists simply of a sort of shuffling off of as many of 
the mortal coils as possible. Except, of course, hair. 
That must stay on and endeavour to get right back 
to Nature. Their insignia are sketch books, sandals, 
and guitars. Their fare, bread and fruit and, in its 
native haunt, macaroni. But like San Francesco on 
the Island and John the Baptist in his desert, they 
are very unencumbered and happy and healthy, and 
are clearly enjoying themselves even more than you 
or I. Much more shattering is the frequent appear- 
ance in German towns of a band of young women 


dressed in paper. Again, do not appeal to the guard- 
ians of the law. They do not do this from flippant 
choice, but because they are paid by papermakers to 
show how nice and cool and practical it all is. But 
I should not advise you to follow this fashion for your 
Festspiel wardrobe. For most German resorts the 
mountaineering get-up is most suitable. This is a 
blend of the Wandervégel and the Alpine affected by 
Americans and wealthy Semitic tourists that strikes a 
keynote of practical, rustic simplicity. The main 
feature is the hat of thick green felt with the bristly 
end of a chamois or shaving brush attached to one 
side. This costume is good for visiting museums 
and matinees. It is especially appropriate for Kaffee 
Haus wear, and at any festival you will certainly 
spend the greater part of your time in a café. That 
is the custom and you can’t very well break it. Here, 
too, there are a few points to be remembered. 

For instance, when someone expresses a hope to 
see you in the coffee he is simply using an angli- 
cism and not, as you might think, a metaphor, such 
as ‘‘in the soup’’ or ‘‘a pretty kettle of fish’’ or any- 
thing of that sort. Then you should always arrive two 
hours or so after the time appointed for the rendez- 
vous. This, again, is simply the custom. The Kaffee 
Haus is a sort of trap. Once you are in it, your 
friends and their friends and the acquaintances of 
your acquaintances see to it that you don’t get away 
again. So go prepared to spend the day and as much 
of the night as is available. You brandish a spoon 
over your Gedoppelte, press cuttings, gossip, argu- 
ment, and dissertation. The lime trees are sleepy 
overhead, the air heavy with the scent of their golden 
flowers. Across the square a flock of white pigeons 
will start up into the sun at every hour chimed out 
from the red and copper towers. In the coffee, then, I 
will leave you and, like the waiter, wish you ‘* Good 
appetite.” 


A VANISHED LODGING 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


subject of houses. Hard upon my essay 

of last week there came disturbing news 
about a house. I learned that my college at 
Cambridge, attempting improvements in the far 
court, had pulled down the tiny lodge at the 
back gate. Now I ‘‘ kept’”’ in this lodge for a 
brief season. And there goes another link with 
the past, and with it, I fear, my chance of fame 
in Cambridge. While that lodge existed, was 
pointed at, I was somebody, for I was the man 
who once ‘‘ kept’ in it. To call my three years 
at Cambridge a career is to flatter them. Never 
were nine terms passed with less distinction. My 
academic honours were trumpery, and though I 
once gained an essay prize, to the splendid tune 
of fifteen pounds, I think it was because I was the 
only competitor. I was never chosen for any 
team or crew, and therefore never received any 
colours or ties or painted oars. My voice was 
never heard at the Union, and no honourable 
proposer was ever butchered by wit of mine. I 
never even edited an undergraduate paper. The 
demigods who came from town to look us over 
showed no desire to take me up or even to make 
my acquaintance. My name was never whispered 
over common-room port as that of a coming man. 
Being then, as now, neither handsome nor rich 
nor charming nor even particularly amiable, I was 


‘Tae is, it seems, no escape from the 
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never in demand anywhere and could show a 
mantelpiece touchingly bare of invitation cards. 
I crept through those three years like a mouse, 
that is, if you can imagine a pipe-smoking, beer- 
drinking, dogmatic and intolerant mouse. Never- 
theless, I could boast of one distinction, or at least 
one singularity. For two terms I had the 
queerest rooms in all the University. I may have 
been a nonentity, but nobody can deny me my 
queerest rooms. I was lodged like an elf. 

Now that the little place has been pulled down, 
I shall not be believed. I cannot take my 
children there and climb with them up the curling 
iron staircase, so droll and Lilliputian that they 
would have adored it. I can only play with my 
memories of it. Let me begin at the beginning. 
My college, one of the smaller ones, was full and 
my name had found its way into the book only 
at the last moment. It was a rule there that you 
spent the first year in college, so some place had 
to be found for me although all the rooms were 
taken. But my very first term was not spent in 
the back gate lodge. No, I went first to what 
was called the Tutor’s house, a house intended 
for a married don but at that time occupied by 
two single ones. Here a bedroom and a sitting 
room were found for me. I can remember that 
sitting-room now, very large and very bare (for 
I had only about three sticks of furniture) and 
perishingly cold; the Spartan little lunches of 
bread and cheese; and myself there, sitting in 
overcoat, sometimes reading about the Holy 
Roman Empire, and sometimes staring at the 
dead leaves in the garden, like a man in a 
Russian short story. Something may have told 
the college authorities—perhaps my forlorn and 
overcoated figure appeared to them night after 
night in clear dreams—that all was not well with 
me; or again (and this is more likely) they may 
have decided that those rooms would serve other 
and nobler purposes; but I was informed that the 
following term would see me elsewhere. When 
I returned, I was shown the back gate lodge. 
The back gate, you see, was never opened, so 
that its toy lodge had been empty and idle for 
years. I can only describe it by saying that it 
was like the smallest cottage that you ever saw, 
only that it had fantastic iron corkscrew stairs 
outside. Up those stairs was my front door, and 
behind that door were two miniature rooms. 

It was indeed an elfin habitation, and I think 
I was very happy there. Sixteen weeks were just 
long enough; after that it would have been all 
inconvenience and swearing; but as it was I did 
not outstay the wonder of it. A man could not live 
a couple of terms in such a place and be dull. It 
heightened mere living, eating and drinking 
and going to bed, into the high fantastical. 
Indeed, I never quite convinced myself that 
everything was real, and to the very last, when 
I walked down those shaky and curling stairs for 
ever, I half felt as if I were living in a dream. 
The isolation of the little place was both queer 
and attractive. You were in college and yet not 
in college. Then there was the approach, those 
absurd stairs. However dull and commonplace 
you might feel walking across the court, all that 
disappeared when you began to mount your 
stairs, for you climbed into mingled absurdity 
and romance and so came home kindling. Then 
there were the rooms themselves. The _ bed- 


room I remember as a pretty little trifle, with 
honeysuckle outside the leaded window, but ag 
I only went there to sleep—at the last possible 
moment—it plays no great part in my remem. 
brance. It is the sitting-room that catches my 
eye. My visitors—and I could only have one ¢ 
a time—must have thought they were creepin 
into a tobacco tin. It was diminutive to the 
pitch of fantasy, a place for a friendly pair of 
leprechauns. Electricity had not reached this 
place of mine, though the rest of the college 
had it, but there was gas, and I remember a 
gas mantle rather smaller than my thumb and 
not more than five feet from the floor. The 
yas-fire I had _ installed would not 
seemed amiss in the Queen’s Doll’s House. A 
table there was and so small that I had only to 
put two coffee cups and a tin of biscuits on it 
to fill it and give the impression I was providing 
a feast. 

It happened, too, that at that time I was buying 
a great many books, the fruits of a weekly prowl 
round all the bookshops and the stalls in the 
market square. You can see me, very knowing, 
in front of the shilling and sixpenny boxes, 
Sometimes I plunged a little—I did for a set of 
Elizabethan dramatists, not one of whom I ever 
want to read now—but as a rule I disregarded 
everything marked above five shillings, and my 
average purchase was about eighteen-pence, so 
that I soon came to have a very ragged regiment 
of friends. Some of my greatest bargains | 
have regretted since. One was a set of the 
‘ Waverley Novels,’ large and heavy volumes, 
bound in the remains of calf and with any 
number of plates, all showing dark and somehow 
quite incredible places, the very set that every 
gentleman of the ’Forties would select for his 
library. Undoubtedly I paid very little for these 


‘massive volumes, but I have paid enough in 


carriage and cartage since for them to buy several 
sets, of a size suitable for a reader and not a 
weight-lifter. I remember that these ‘ Waverley 
Novels,’ along with a host of other dogs’-eared 
and battered books, found their way up to my 
little room. Shelves were not to be thought of, 
and so the books had to be piled up all round the 
walls, and as more and more arrived, the piles 
grew higher and higher and thicker and thicker, 
reaching under the table, until at last I could 
never find a volume I wanted nor hardly force 
an entrance into the room at all. Even before, 
if another pipe-smoker spent the evening with 
me—taking turns in the solitary armchair—we 
lost one another completely in the thick blue 
smoke after half-an-hour or so. But I had my 
visitors, and how I talked there!—or rather, 
indulged in that mixture of brag, day-dreaming 
and ignorant dogmatism which passes among 
young males for talk. 

During my first term there, which was the 
Easter one, I was very snug indeéd, for the 
worst enemy of these rooms (and obviously they 
never had one) could not deny they were cosy. 
In the summer term, which was unusually 
warm, this cosiness unfortunately _ persisted. 
I only remember one hotter room than mine in 
Cambridge that term, and that was_ the 
Examination Hall in which we were cabined 
stiflingly for a week when the sun was at its 
very height. It is monstrous that young men 
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(I say nothing about young women; they seem 
to take kindly to examinations) should be asked 
to spend a week of their time answering these 
stupid questions : 
O, Cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice? 


State the alternative preferred, 
Give reasons for your choice. 


It is more monstrous still that blue midsummer 
should be chosen as the time of ordeal. I 
delight in hot weather and ask for nothing better 
than to bask in the sunshine; but I must not be 
expected to think, must not be questioned about 
the Holy Roman Empire or the Idealistic Theory 
of the State. I cannot be hot and intelligently 
communicative at one and the same time. Thus 
it was that the heat that term put me out of all 
sympathy with examiners, and by the third day 
I was replying with savage irony to their idiotic 
queries, and by the fifth day I was replying not 
at all. But I could not keep cool in my absurd 
little room, though I sat there, clad only in 
pyjamas, drinking beer chill from the buttery. 
I sat up, night after night, sweating away, as 
if I were an engineer on a tramp in the Indian 
Ocean. Indeed, it was not unlike being on a 
ship. The little curly iron staircase, which 
was quite hot itself during the last few weeks, 
might have come straight out of a ship’s engine- 
room. Thus it will be seen how my lodging 
offered opportunities to the fancy, unlike the 
common set of rooms, mere boxes for eating and 
sleeping. I enjoyed myself there, and I think 
the other men in the college rather enjoyed my 
being there; the sight of me, climbing or 
descending those stairs, always amused them; 
and men from other colleges came specially to 
have a look at the place. Now they have pulled 
down my elfin home, and with the last brick has 
vanished my one claim to academic distinction. 
I'll to the Cam no more, the laurels all are 
cut. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


WOMEN AT OXFORD 


SIR,—The Oxford dons seem to be panic-struck at 
the advance of women. Really, if they cannot hold 
their own in influence, an Oxford without statutory 
protection, had they not better retire in favour of the 
women? They evidently have no confidence in them- 
selves. Terrified with the bogey of feminism, they 
look askance at boy and girl undergraduates meeting 
im a tea-shop. Even our Victorian forefathers would 
have seen nothing very wicked in boys and girls hav- 
ing tea together. But if they really do want to stop 
this appalling corruption of morals, let them lay the, 
axe to the root and again forbid a ‘‘ Fellow’”’ to 
Marry as in the good old days. The insinuation of 
dons’ wives, with the resultant Oxford suburbia, into 
University life has feminized Oxford as no number 
od girl-undergraduates or women’s colleges will ever 


I am, etc., 


Haro_p HopcGeE 


WHO LOST JUTLAND? 


SIR,—The controversy about Jutland is likely to 
go on for many generations. We are still arguing 
intermittently about Trafalgar, which covered an area 
not much greater, at any time, than a London park 
of average size. 

Two things strike me most forcibly in the present 
controversy: (1) That anyone admiring Jellicoe seems 
to think he must damn Beatty, and vice versa. No 
one seems to think it possible to admire both, as I 
do, though it is true that a writer in Blackwood 
has taken a new line, and damns them both. (2) 
Little, if any, mention is made of the visibility or 
atmosphere in the various accounts, though this was 
Jone of the main difficulties after the engagement 
began. 

It is easy, with every position on both sides now 
known and plotted, more or less correctly, and with 
visibility on the plan perfect, to sit down and criticize 
dozens of things. But, unless one knows that the 
majority of those who have plunged violently into 
criticism have axes to grind, their accounts are really 
of little value. I would ask those, and they are many, 
who will be dragged into the controversy, to do two 
things : 

1. To realize that when the fleets first came into 
touch they covered an area of close on 100 miles 
square, Or 10,000 square miles. 

2. To go to the Academy and see Mr. Wyllie’s large 
picture of one phase of the battle, and so gain a good 
idea of the atmosphere in which it was fought, remem- 
bering that it got worse and worse as time went on, 
till, by daylight the next morning, you could see little 
more than a mile. 

I am, etc., 
One WuHo Was THERE ”’ 


SIR,—I read with much interest the article by 
Mr. A. H. Pollen entitled ‘ Who Lost Jutland? ’ whic 
was published in your columns last week. 

Mr. Pollen states: ‘‘ While daylight lasted, the 
Grand Fleet had two opportunities for making and 
pressing home an attack. On each occasion the 
Commander-in-Chief decided the torpedo menace was 
prohibitive.” 

On the- other hand, it seems that, through the 
omission of Admiral Beatty to inform his Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the position of the German Fleet, 
an error of position of eleven miles existed in which 
to deploy the vast Fleet. Furthermore, the 
manceuvre of turning away, or retiring from, a tor- 
pedo attack is generally recognized as correct. By 
means of such a manceuvre the Commander-in-Chief 
kept outside the torpedo range of 10,000 yards, until 
his own fleet gunfire, with a range of 20,000 yards, 
could either destroy the torpedo boats, or force them 
to retire. 

In writing of Admiral Harper’s book Mr. Pollen 
expresses the opinion that it is ‘‘ little more than an 
essay in animosity.” But it is submitted that Lord 
Beatty, whose gallantry no one will dispute, showed 
ignorance of strategy in attacking impulsively the Ger- 
man Cruiser Squadron with almost equal forces, when, 
five miles distant, and under his command, there was 
the Fifth Battle Squadron, which was alone capable, 
if brought into action, of destroying the German 
cruisers. Beatty thus lost Queen Mary and 
Indefatigable. As it was, the Fifth Battle Squadron 
seems at the beginning to have played somewhat the 
part of D’Erlons corps at Ligny and Quatre Bras. 

‘© On the issues as I have set them out,” writes 
Mr. Pollen, ‘‘ the simple fact is that Lord Beatty did 
not, and could not had he wished to, influence Lord 
Jellicoe’s conduct in any way whatever.” , 

On the contrary, it seems arguable that he certainly 
could have done so, but only by paying less attention 
to his own position in the limelight, and by consider- 
ing more his loyalty to, and his duty to assist, his 
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Commander-in-Chief. The occasion was not one for 
a dispiay of Balaclava tactics. 

To sum up: the cruiser work of the Battle Fleet 
after dark was careless, although at night it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish friend from foe. On the other hand, 
no single individual ever assumed, or could be ex- 
pected to assume at the time, that the Germans would 
attempt such an almost mad manceuvre as to break 
through the most powerful fleet in the world. 

Beatty was impetuous to the point of disloyalty. 
Jellicoe was over-anxious for the safety of his fleet, 
and mistaken in his belief—a justifiable belief ‘in 
the circumstances, it is submitted—that the Germans 
were remaining to the west, and could be engaged at 
day-break. 

I am, etc., 
RicHaRD D. GREEN 

The Firs, 

Hedge End, Nr. Southampton 


IS INDIA SEEKING ATONEMENT FROM 
ENGLAND? 


SIR,—Mr. Rice Holmes’s charges of ‘ calumni- 
ation ” boil down to little. I have, it seems, been 
guilty of ‘‘ calumniation ” in two instances. Let me 
take them separately. 

(1) The greased cartridges. That this was the inci- 
dent that precipitated the Mutiny is not, I think, 
disputed. The G.O.C. in India, writing to Lord Can- 
ning on March 23, 1857, said: ‘‘ I am not so much 
surprised at their objections to the cartridges, having 
seen them. I had no idea they contained, or, rather, 
are smeared with, such a quantity of grease, which 
looks exactly like fat. After ramming down the ball, 
the muzzle of the musket is covered with it.” Sir 
George Campbell (‘Memoirs,’ I, 215) speaks of ‘‘ a 
real panic that their caste and religion were to be 
interfered with, which took shape in connexion with 
the greased cartridges so stupidly served out in the 
first instance.” Lord Roberts says, ‘‘ The recent re- 
searches of Mr. Forrest in the records of the Govern- 
ment of India prove that the lubricating mixture used 
in preparing the cartridges was actually composed 
of the objectionable ingredients, cows’ fat and lard, 
and that incredible disregard of the soldiers’ prejudices 
was displayed in the manufacture of these cartridges. 
When the sepoys complained that to bite them would 
desivoy their caste, they were solemnly assured by 
their officers that they had been greased with a per- 
fectly unobjectionable mixture ” (‘ Fortv-One Years in 
India,’ I, 431; see also ‘ Oxford H. I.,’ p. 714). 
Officers who knew Indian prejudices assured their 
men, in good faith, that their fears were unfounded, 
but ‘‘ nothing was easier than for the men belonging 
to the regiments quartered near Calcutta to ascertain 
from the low-caste native workmen employed in 
manufacturing the cartridges at the Fort William 
arsenal, that the assurances of their officers were not 
in accordance with facts” (Roberts). Mr. J. P. 
Grant, Member of the Supreme Council, writing in 
1857, speaks of ‘‘the new cartridges for the Enfield 
musket, which by reason of the very culpable conduct 
of the Ordnance Department have caused all this 
excitement.” After the excitements and _ courts- 
martial of early 1857, the G.O.C. in India issued 
orders that the end of the cartridge need not be 
bitten, and that ready-greased cartridges would 
no longer be issued, the men being free to make their 
own greasing arrangements. But it was too late. 
‘* At Meerut the men of the 3rd Cavalry refused the 
cartridges. . . . Eighty-five of the cavalry mutineers 
at Meerut having been sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment, their sentences were promulgated at a 
special parade on Saturday, May 9” (‘ Oxford 
History ’). The Mutiny began next day. Sir George 
Forrest sums up the Meerut actions: ‘“ It is difficult 
to exaggerate the folly of the course pursued at 
Meerut, which irritated without subduing, and for- 


feited loyalty, while it failed to terrify” (‘ History 
of the Mutiny,’ I, 34). 

Now, Sir, I did telescope events together (‘ The 
Other Side of the Medal,’ bottom of p. 33) in one 
careless sentence. Though the misrepresentation was 
undeliberate, I do not think it unfair of Mr. Holmes 
to call it ‘‘ gross inaccuracy.” I should have written 
something like ‘‘ this abhorrent mixture, after being 
forced on the sepoys, was withdrawn, but too 
late, since they did not believe it had been with. 
drawn.” But I leave your readers to judge whether 
one huddled and stupid sentence supports a charge 
of ‘‘ calumniation,” in face of what contemporary 
authorities have said of the cartridges and the:r effect, 
As for the other part of this ‘‘ calumniation,” that 
I ‘‘ implied that the Government of India and the 
military authorities at Meerut were guilty of criminal 
negligence,” Mr. Holmes is probably the first person 
to think that they were not. 

(2) I have ‘‘ calumniated ” historians of the Mutiny, 
because I say we have written unfairly and from one- 
sided evidence and a judge’s view-point. 

The Indian contribution to the controversy is almost 
entirely contemporary and compulsory—papers cap- 
tured during the fighting, evidence extorted at courts. 
martial and trials, the memoirs written by Tantia Topi 
while waiting to be hanged, to which we can add an 
account or two by a loyal native officer, or written 
to the orders of a British official. Seventy years fol- 
lowed, during which every retired British official or 
soldier was free to write what he liked. But the few 
surviving Indian leaders were in exile in Arabia or 
Nepal; books by Indians, unless slavishly loyal, were 
proscribed. Before my book was published, an 
English man of letters offered to lend me Savarkar, 
Because Sir Valentine Chirol called Savarkar’s book 
‘* in its way a very remarkable history of the Mutiny,” 
showing ‘‘ considerable research,’’ I supposed it to be 
based on native traditions and memories. But | 
refused to read it then, because I wished to use only 
authorities acceptable to my own countrymen. Be- 
cause I had deliberately set aside Savarkar and all 
Indian eye-witnesses quoted by English writers, | 
wrote that sentence, ‘‘ I have not employed Indian 
testimony.” Mr. Holmes’s assumption that the sen- 
tence meant that there was a vast body of Indian 
historical material is quite gratuitous. We have seen 
to it that there is not. My sentence and its context 
by other readers have been clearly understood to 
mean, ‘“‘I am writing to convince my own people, 
and am quoting only my own people.” There are a 
few proscribed books by Indians (other than Savar- 
kar), which I daresay I could lay hands on if I cared; 
but they were not particularly in my mind when | 
wrote the sentence which has so queerly perplexed 
Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. Holmes does what I think I did not do—mixes 
up histories and ‘‘ sources.” I wrote, ‘*‘ contemporary 
documents are written very frankly. But even the 
most reticent first-hand authorities disclose a very 
surprising story, and it is no wonder that a great 
many accounts of the Mutiny ignore original sources, 
and take over their opinions and summaries ready 
made ” (‘ Medal,’ p. 134). I was thinking particularly 
of the accounts given in the histories that are read 
in our schools, where most of my countrymen learn 
all they ever do learn of the Mutiny and form the 
opinions which during seventy years they have been 
taking out to India. And if Mr. Holmes will go into 
any large bookshop and look at the Mutiny stories for 
boys he will understand my meaning still better. | 
turn to India. A friend who wrote two histories of 
India, for use in Indian schools—one book sold over 
a hundred thousand—told me he took over his account 
of the Mutiny from (not ‘‘ sources ” but) other his- 
torians. ‘‘ I lived in South India, where the Mutiny 
does not interest us.” But there are histories written 
for other publics than the schoolboy one that, while 
emphasizing Cawnpore (for public opinion demands 
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this) and other instances of Indian brutality, depict 
our side as all paladine, Sir George Forrest’s is one. 
Montgomery Martin and Kaye I reckoned as virtu- 
ally “ sources,” for both were contemporary with 
the Mutiny. I have carefully re-read my ‘ Note on 
Mutiny Literature ’; it still seems to me just, except 
aps to Mr. Holmes. But I cannot understand how 
he could mix up the chivalrous things he does some- 
times say with judgments that are absurd (I use the 
kindest word I can, for his letter is a courteous one). 
[really thought his remark about Tantia Topi—which 
yoked what he calls my “four vituperative 
epithets” (they seem to me to let the remark off 
lightly)the most callously unfair thing I ever read. 
And if you praise Neill and Cooper, as he enthusiasti- 
cally does, I do not think you can ever condemn 
anyone. He refers to contemporary praise of their 
deeds. Only minds in a state of complete even if 
temporary aberration could suppose those deeds to 
be good. I never supposed that Mr. Holmes had not 
consulted ‘‘ sources,” but I did think that he had 
taken over a large body of his opinions ready made. 
Let readers judge between our books; I am content. 
The truth is, India is now the one subject on which 
there is a body of orthodox doctrine, which every 
decent person is assumed necessarily to hold. I can 
see that Mr. Holmes is genuinely unwilling to believe 
that I meant what I wrote about Cooper, and is sure 
that if he quotes contemporary approval I shall say, 
“Tam sorry. I see I was mistaken.” His school 
seem to me like the Fundamentalists who have to 
support every deed ascribed to the Old Testament 
Deity; they dare not admit error or imperfection, 
because they are always thinking of the effect on 
Indian opinion. J have ceased to care to ‘‘ do good 
to Indians,” except in so far as it is a by-product in 
the effort to clear my own mind, so far as I can. I 
think religion has gained by our minds being set free 
to examine it; and I think our record in India, and 
Indian history, will both gain if we are freed here 
also. I no more accept Cooper’s action because 
Lawrence and Montgomery in their excitement 
thought it magnificent, than I accept Mr. Gladstone’s 
justification of Jehovah hardening Pharaoh’s heart. 
f India is to be taken into partnership in the Empire, 
then Indian history has got to be written without any 
thought that Indians are a subject people and without 
any side-glance towards our prestige. I took the 
Mutiny, because that is the one episode about which 
my people deeply care; I faced the question of Cawn- 
pore, because it is our bitterest national memory, and I 
have pointed out that it was not an event which 
showed a gulf between us and Indians, but that 
horrible but not unusual thing in war, reprisals. I 
believe that three things are alienating moderate 
Indian opinion from us; and one is the belief that 
we do not give them ‘‘a square deal” when we 
write their history, that our tone is insolent even 
when our facts are not unfairly set forth. My country- 
men are ‘‘ bored stiff’ with India, and I do not 
wonder at it. But I am sure that Mr. Holmes and 
I both trust their sense of fairness, once you have got 
past their apathy, and that neither of us will mind if 
he is adjudged wrong in that court. 
I am, etc., 
Scar Top, EDWARD THOMPSON 
Boars Hill, Oxford 


AFTERNOONS WITH THE GREAT DEAD 


SIR,—Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s vivid and most delight- 
ful portraiture of the Second George has again fired 
in me a longing for a series of sketches from the 
pen of one possessed of an exact knowledge of history 
and a sense of humour. It might be called: ‘ After- 
noons with the Great Dead.’ 

Think, e.g., of Mr. Belloc personally conducting, 
say, Dizzy or Palmerston to the Houses of Parliament 
and afterwards giving him tea at the Reform Club 


celebrities. The questions of the guest and the 
replies of the host would be worth reading. This is 
but an example; others even more entertaining 
might easily be suggested. 
Dialogues of the Dead have been ‘‘ done to death,” 
but this I believe to be a new idea. 

I am, etc., 
W.14 ** An ‘ S.R.’ READER ” 


*““HOWES ” OR HOMES 


SIR,—In my copy of ‘ Poems by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. London: Published by Chatto and Windus 
in Association with Longmans, Green & Co., 1913,’ 
the word is printed howes. In the pocket edition pub- 
lished by Chatto and Windus in 1922 the word again 
is printed howes. 

I am, etc., 

A. W. Cooke 


THE PERFECT INN 


SIR,—If I cannot give you the names of nearly 
perfect inns near London, or far from it, at least I 
can indicate wherein the most of our inns fall griev- 
ously short of reasonable expectation. 

As regards food, far too many endeavour to rival 
the third-rate hotel of the provincial towns, with set 
dinners of several courses, sometimes with menus in 
French of sorts. If those who conduct them would 
condescend to produce sound English fare, which 
would be within the capacity of the cook, instead of 
aiming at a mark they will never hit, much would be 
gained. There are a dozen traditional English dishes 
which it is almost impossible to get at inns. 

As regards wines, no one expects a great cellar in 
an inn; but is it beyond the power of innkeepers to 
keep a sound Sherry, a sound Port and a good bever- 
age wine or two? One inn I lately used was stocked 
chiefly, in respect of wine, with (1) the wares of a 
notorious firm that supplies grocers and (2) certain 
Empire wines. 

In bedrooms it is the rarest thing to find the electric 
light so placed that one can read in bed and switch 
it on and off from bed. In the public-rooms it is im- 
possible, seemingly, to escape from urban atrocities, 
such as the aspidistra and white lace curtains. 

Let innkeepers endeavour to make their houses 
worthy of their country setting, places where excellent 
simple English fare can be had in rooms with plain 
and solid furniture, no advertisements, and the fewest 
objects of art. 

I am, etc., 
Henry G. SMITH 


P’s AND Q’s 
SIR,—Can any of your readers supply me with 
information with regard to the early history of the 
Savage Club—as, for instance, the year in which it 
was founded, the derivation of its name, and the place 
in which its first meetings were held? 
G, HALE 


SIR,—Mrs. Agatha Christie, in ‘The Murder of 
Roger Ackroyd,’ has adopted the ingenious device of 
having the murderer narrate the story, sealing it with 
his own death on the eve of arrest. It seems to me 
that this scheme is not original. Perhaps one of your 
readers will ransack his memory and tell me when 
and where this has been done in other detective fiction. 

Sy_van LEMAIRE 


New York 


‘““NO MAN IS A HERO TO HIS VALET ”’ 

SIR,—I had always believed Byron’s ‘‘ And to his 
very valet seemed a hero ”’ to be a contradiction of 
a saying of Dr. Johnson, but I can find no trace of it 
in the Dicta Philosophi of Boswell’s ‘ Life.’ 


and introducing him to literary celebrities or would-be 


However, Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
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Fable ’ gives the saying first to Plutarch and later to 
Montaigne and Bacon: ‘‘ Peu d’hommes ont esté 
admirez par leur domestiques.”’ 

H. M. RoGers 


THE THEATRE 
CAUTIONARY TALES 


By Ivor Brown 


The Shadow of a Gunman. By Sean O’Casey. The Court 


Theatre. 
When Crummles Played. Arranged by Nigel Playfair. The 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 

R. O’CASEY’S first play shows an intention 
M similar to that of his later work. Infirmity 

of hand there may be, but infirmity of purpose 
there certainly is not. He shows us nationalism as 
the last refuge of poltroons and he holds up his mirror 
to life by the Liffey with the same anxiety to catch 
the reflection of the odd corner. The real hero of this 
play is the heroine, who could at least live up to her 
illusions and finally gave her life for them. She was 
made great by a little passion: what began as a flirta- 
tion with a dreamy poet ended as a flame which 
kindled an ecstatic devotion to a supposed secret 
soldier and mighty gunman “on the run.’’ Mr. 
O’Casey is tolerant of Minnie Powell’s romance ; there 
was irony behind its glitter, for the poet was no gun- 
man at all, but Minnie died to save him. Mr. O’Casey 
can sneer at most things, but death for a loyalty defies 
derision. 

The result is an odd, immature play. But one gets 
the sense of size which is so splendidly typical of this 
dramatist’s later work. Seumas Shields, a pedlar who 
talks a little nationalism now and again, but shares 
Falstaff’s views on honour, is a scamp on the grand 
scale, a Fluther Good in the making. Or is it merely 
that Mr. Arthur Sinclair makes him seem so? By a 
comedian of such power judgment is easily confused 
about the respective qualities of the player and the 
part. Mr. Sinclair, I think, plays Seumas not wisely 
but too weil. His performance is so rich as to be 
almost ruinous. It is the danger of this play that 
comedy and tragedy are closely interwoven. Of course 
the two can be combined in contrast and Macbeth is 
well served by his porter. But Shakespeare gave the 
porter his scene and did not set him bandying lines 
with his master in the latter’s tightest corners. Mr. 
O’Casey’s ’prentice hand did not hesitate to jostle the 
frightful with the farcical, and Mr. Sinclair’s superb 
comic force lays stress on this confusion instead of 
concealing it. When the ‘‘ Black and Tans ”’ are 
raiding the tenement and terror should be streaming 
through the midnight air, tragedy is mocked by the 
ridiculous aspect of Seumas Shields under the sheets. 
For a moment we are stricken by the panic which 
the play demands. But the shiversome cannot endure 
in the company of Seumas. The dreadful uniform of 
the Auxiliary is mingled with the livery of clown and 
pantaloon; a gun is turned to a bauble. The stage- 
management is particularly good. I was in Dublin 
for a while during the reign of tank and curfew, and 
the simulation of ‘‘ noises off,’’ the shouting and 
shooting amid deadly silences, the rush of motors and 
the terror that ‘‘ honks ”’ by night, all touched bleak 
memory on the raw. 

There are naturally some scraps of incisive acting 
among the tenement’s denizens and the play is to be 
seen quite as much for what it performs as for what 
it promises. For though it is carelessly constructed (a 
gunman leaves a Dublin house, is killed in a country- 
side ambush, and is reported killed in the evening 
papers within twenty minutes) there is the stamp of 
great observation in essential matters. The play and 
Mr. Sinclair’s acting are both living things; they are, 
indeed, as lively as puppies and worry each other 


with a boisterous tenacity. ‘ Riders to the Sea,’ given 
as a curtain-raiser, is acted with efficiency, but with. 
out inspiration. Although it may be impossible to 
recapture that first sharp ecstasy which Synge coulq 
give, I expected to be greatly moved by Miss Allgood 
and then found my mind wandering to a prosaic 

preciation of her competence. I ought to have been 
gulping for breath and I was admiring her make-up, 

The people who say that what the theatre needs 
now is a mixture of personality and policy certainly 
cannot complain about Mr. Playfair. He is a manager 
who knows exactly what he wants and can achieve jt, 
You know in advance the taste and tactics of a Ham. 
mersmith production; you know that a standard wij] 
be maintained; you can surmise that you will be 
treated to some mockery and will be entitled to the 
superior laugh of those who have a second intention, 
The double intention in this case is that you should 
laugh at and with Mr. Vincent Crummles; Mr. Play. 
fair collaborates with Dickens and gives us the 
tourists of the Portsmouth Circuit with a quiet fidelity 
to the text. He then fills out his evening by making 
Crummles’s Company play Lillo’s piece, ‘ George Barn- 
well or the London Merchant,’ and here burlesque 
can run riot and does so. 

Any tragedy can be made ridiculous without a word 
being altered. Let the actor but roll voice and eye and 
over-play the tricks of his own trade and ‘ King 
Lear ’ itself would plumb infinities of ludicrous non- 
sense. If you take a domestic tragedy, like Lillo’s 
piece, which happens to be written in a style of naive 
pomposity, and let the actors indulge their sense of 
foolery, the result may well be startling even though 
there is no monkeying with the book of the words, 
‘ George Barnwell,’ thus played, seems a cautionary 
tale of so majestic an innocence that its warning to 
industrious apprentices against the devastating power 
of lewd women becomes for ourselves wholly and 
deliciously comic. Yet the piece was taken with 
immense seriousness by the same generation which 
was charmed by ‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’ “‘ It fluttered 
all London society,’’ says Professor Allardyce Nicoll. 
‘* Hardly anyone failed to realize its power. Men of 
letters praised it. Royalty perused it in palace boudoirs. 
Spectators flocked again and again to see it on the 
stage; foreign dramatists hastened to adapt it.’’ 

This seems incredible while Mr. Thesiger, as the 
vampire’s victim, exquisitely fingers his part on his 
way from office stool to gallows. Mr. Thesiger admir- 
ably blends burlesque and sincerity and takes care 
never to let it all fall to the level of a high-brow 
charade. On the other hand, if you watch Miss Miriam 
Lewes, who plays the vampire’s part with the quietude 
almost of naturalism, you realize that Lillo’s piece 
might still be endured, if not enjoyed, if it were played 
straight.’’ But the ‘‘ straightness’’ of Miss 
Lewes’s acting is out of place in a burlesque and | 
think that Mrs. Crummles would have considered her 
tame, despite the courageous and highly athletic ap- 
pearance in a horn-pipe. There is no tameness, how- 
ever, about Mr. Wilfrid Shine’s Crummles, while Miss 
Hermione Baddeley, Miss Nadine March, and Mr. 
Richard Goolden fit perfectly into the family group. 
‘ When Crummles Played ’ is in the right tradition of 
Hammersmith’s urbane levity and should add equally 
to the fame and fortunes of Nigel. The final harle- 
quinade was entirely futile, as it ought to be. This 
relic of medieval witlessness is sometimes mourned 
by bookish people who believe in the delectable clown 
and want to revive the circus. But the British public, 
which has decided that harlequinade is intolerable even 
as a relief from the worst that pantomime librettists 
can achieve, is perfectly right. If anybody still hankers 
after the silly screaming and weary routine of the 
red-hot poker, let him sit through the last five minutes 
at Hammersmith. Here should be another cautionary 
tale and I thank Mr. Playfair for driving his poker 
through the dreary propaganda of ‘‘ clownship ’’ in 
a way that should be final. 
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MUSIC 
THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


HE season of Russian Ballet at Princes Theatre 

T ve very inauspiciously. On Monday night a 

large and distinguished audience, who had paid 

high prices in order to see M. Diaghilev’s latest 
creation, had to be content with mediocre performances 
of what the fashionable ballet-fans must regard as an- 
tiques. On Tuesday ‘ The Cat ’ did jump, but before a 
half-empty house. If we regard this new work merely as 
an amusing entertainment concocted in Paris by the 
adepts of le dernier cri, it will pass. The decoration 
of the stage and of the dancers with triangles and 
circles, and set-squares and all the other paraphernalia, 
which boys at school, who had attained higher mathe- 
matics than I ever aspired to, used to carry about in 
polished wooden boxes, is clever and effective. It 
seemed to me, however, that more use might have 
been made of that strange maze of transparent talc, 
which proved too large for the resources of the 
Southern Railway. One expected that M. Balauchin 
would achieve some novel pictures by grouping his 
dancers among these Euclidean forms. He made virtu- 
ally no use of the possibilities in this direction. 

However, his choreography was more interesting 
and graceful here than in any of the other ballets he 
has arranged. The chief fault of the present specimen 
is its failure to achieve continuity. There is nearly 
always in ballet a lack of raison d’étre in the entrances 
and exits of the dancers. But in this instance the 
convention has been carried to extremes, and the 
actual incidents of the story, which is the excuse for 
the dancing, are more than usually under-emphasized. 
Lifar, who has most to do, did it very cleverly. He 
has developed a technique of his own, which is entirely 
personal, and has an individuality as distinct as those 
of Woizikovsky and Massine. His partner, Alice 
Nikitina, contributed her full share to the success of 
the ballet with her lightness of movement and slender- 
ness of figure. The ‘‘ chorus ”’ of six young athletes, 
whose costume was spoilt to my thinking by two 
hoops standing out from the waist, went through their 
evolutions in a more accomplished fashion than has 
been shown by the corps de ballet generally in the 
other productions. 

The stage is, indeed, too small for the big ensembles 
of ‘ Petroushka,’ ‘La Boutique Fantasque’ and 
‘Cimarosiana.’ But there is no excuse for the general 
slovenliness of movement, the slouching attitudes, and 
the inability of most of the dancers to hold their poses, 
which were dreadfully apparent on Monday and Tues- 
day evenings. Massine has returned to the company. 
Unhappily he chose Petroushka as the part in which 
to make his reappearance. I have never thought him 
a good interpreter of this part, and on Monday he 
gave a very poor performance, which was entirely 
lacking in poignancy. However, in his own creations, 
‘La Boutique Fantasque ’ and a delightful new dance 
in ‘ Cimarosiana,’ he showed that he is still a master 
of his own personal style. There is a good orchestra 
and Mr. Eugene Goossens gets better performances 
of the music than we have had in recent seasons from 
this company. 


AGORAPHOBIA 


HIS space is to fill 
So we fashion this rhyme, 
It may be done ill 
(This space is to fill) 
For we have little skill, 
And even less time: 
This space was to fill, 
So we’ve fashioned this rhyme. 
B. anp W. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—68 


Set By DyNELEY HuSsSEY 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an extract from a 
scene in a chronicle-play in the manner of Mr. John 
Drinkwater, entitled, ‘ King Canute.’ Mild anach- 
ronisms will not be disallowed. The extract should 
not exceed 500 words. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an excerpt of ten 
lines from a very long poem, supposed to be written 
by Alexander Pope, on the recent flights across the 
Ailantic, 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY, 68, 
or LITERARY 68s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 


iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, June 27, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Satrurpay Review immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 66 
Set sy T. EarLeE WELByY 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for an Epigram, in 
rhymed English verse, on A Distant Prospect of an 
Absconding Bookmaker. Adoption of the eighteenth 
century manner is recommended, but not insisted on. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a paragraph such 
as Carlyle might have written in criticism of a pro- 
posal to open a Borough Academy of Jazz Dancing at 
the cost of the ratepayers of Chelsea. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
T. Earle Welby, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. T. EARLE WELBY 


66a. This competition produced results very grati- 
fying in quantity and almost as gratifying in 
quality. One competitor, to be sure, supposed 
that a vague and lengthy parody of Scott would 
be accepted as an epigram, but I think every other 
showed some appreciation of the form and, if only in 
a single phrase, some ingenuity. Great play was made 
with the idea of the bookmaker figuring unexpectedly 
among those who “‘ also ran.’’ Another turn was 
given to this by F. B., who concluded his quatrain : 


Unlike my Horse, thou’rt in the Van; 


I’m in the Cart—an Also Ran. 
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J. D. Kerry achieved a certain neatness in lines 


ending : 


His life hung on a horse’s speed, 
And now hangs on his own. 


C. F. Casey scored a point with his conceit of the 
victor leaving the field, and Bébé, in an otherwise weak 
quatrain, rather happily refuted Solomon’s assertion 


that of the making of books there is no end. 


For sheer ingenuity, accompanied by industry, there 
was no rival to Major Brawn, who made a cento of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, every line except the second 
and the fourteenth being drawn thence; but what he 
produced was neither very entertaining nor an 


epigram. 


The First Prize is awarded to G. Rostrevor Hamil- 
ton, who introduces his pertinent quotation with: the 
That ‘‘ the 
proper study of mankind is man ”’ occurred also to 
M. J. Holland, each of whose three entries had some 
merit, and to H. C. M., who gave his own twist to 
the line in an epigram rich in puns but capable of 
being improved by reading *‘ beat’’ instead of 


skill of an experienced epigrammatist. 


‘* baste ’’ in the last line. 


The Second Prize is awarded to Major Brawn for 


the shorter and much the better of his attempts. 


The winning epigrams and H. C. M.’s are printed 
below. Besides those already mentioned, J. W. M., 
J. Hughes, James Hall, F. Hanbury, B. Sutcliffe and 


E. M. Rutherford are commended. 


FIRST PRIZE 


ixavn mpopacis eis TO dvorruxeiv 
—MENANDER 


Alas ! what boots it though my noble steed, 
Chosen so carefully, the field outran? 
I did not reckon, bookie, on your speed : 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
G. RosTREvVoR HAMILTON 


SECOND PRIZE 


I laid with Mercury (who’d an Honest Face) 

On Phaéthon’s mount, with Pegasus for a Place. 

Phaéthon’s came First; Bellerophon’s ran Second; 

—That Mercury would run I had not reckoned. 
Major BRAWN 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 
Methought, on seeing the fellow how he ran, 
The proper quarry of Mankind is Man. 
The Bookmaker, with all a Hunter’s zest, 
Allures the Better on to back the best; 
And now the Better, bested, can’t do better 
Than to pursue, and baste, his errant Debtor. 

H. C. M. 


668. Of the small number of entries in this com- 
petition, only three or four exhibited sustained feeling 
The majority of competitors 
seemed to think that by borrowing two or three of 
Carlyle’s catchwords they could produce, without 
thought of his vocabulary and his rhythms, to say 
nothing of his temper, the effect of authentic Carlylean 
prose. What likeness has this to the proposed model? 


Dancing schools are of supreme importance in modern 
society, when the stunt Press gives publicity to the Charleston, 


for Carlyle’s style. 


which has been admitted into ballrooms a good while. 
James Hall warmed to his task at the end: 


I will set about the promotion of a Society—an Academy, 
if need be—for dancing on Jazz, and all the heterogeneous 
complication of instruments and implements that keep it com- 


pany in its syncopated, anticipatory progress—hellwards. 


There were some good phrases in the paragraphs 
sent in by J. J. Nevin and M. H. C., but I have no 
hesitation in recommending that the First Prize be 
awarded to George Gamble, and the Second Prize to 
The winning paragraphs are printed 


Lester Ralph. 
below. 


18 June 1927 


Enter Windbag Mayor—with inflated, high-swolle, 
proposal concerning this our Borough. Is it, then 
that none can prick this monstrous bubble, drive swift 
bayonet into the belly of it; that none can silence 
instantaneously and at once (butt of musket on pit of 
stomach) this poor blown bladder, which, even now 
at this very present moment, emits, into the ears of 
Ail Mankind, the squeal of dying pig? Such acts of 
mercy, be it understood by all with understanding 
referring to-day, to-morrow, always, to the proposal 
and not to the proposer. O Man of Mothy Robes, | 
say unto thee that there is better Work to be don 
on this round globe of ours than junketing ang 
monkeying ! What have these scourings of Tin-Pap 
Alley, these screamings of shrieking brass and belloy. 
ing of blatant horns, these bangings of dead-shee 
skins and click-clack of dead-ox-bones, these shudders 
of insurrectionary Sound and judders of jellying Flesh 
—what, again say I (who am prepared, and who ip. 
tend, to repeal it) have these now-gotten-enumerated 
things to do with the Eternal Verities? Above all, 
with the Dumb Veracities? What have these Hel. 
born uproars—nerve-shattering, mind-destroying, soul. 
maddening—to do with the Golden Gospel of Silence 
that I have preached, in season, out of season, at the 
utmost top of my poor oracular voice, these forty 
years and forty volumes? Are we to support (without 
protesting with whatsoever power the Almighty has 
given us to possess) these Devil-Dances, these antics 
of Dead-Sea Apes, these corybantic shuffles, these 
negroid ululations and postures, these snatches from 
Hottentot Operas, these tormented and tormenting 
tootlings from Tophel? I make answer with an Ever 
lasting No! (ewige Nein). For hark ye, O, my brothers 
in travail, it is only by sweat of brow or brain o 
both that these Rates for which grim rat-tatting col 
lectors clamour, can be so much as got paid—got 
paid ere the going down of God’s golden sun on the 
day when (as ordained by Magisterial Collective Wis- 
dom) there shall have arrived the fatal, final hour of 
respite from Bumbledom’s bloat Bum-Bailiffs. Where- 
fore, why squander and scatter our toil-won pence— 
poor pence that might have helped to make the work. 
house skilly thicker—on such vanities, velleities, vel 
lications, as would make angels weep? Ay, and jack 
asses, too? Also, why unphilosophically enough, 
should the Workers of this our Borough be asked to 
foster and pamper White Negroes? What has 
Quashee to do with Chelsea? Let Quackhead answer 


—an he can! 
GEORGE GAMBLE 


SECOND PRIZE 


All audible things are Emblems; what thou hearest is not 
there on its own dreadful account; strictly taken, is not ther 
at all: Sound exists only spiritually, and to represent some Idea, 
to echo it forth. So with this modern Portent men call Jaz- 
cacophonous nomenclature befitting cacophony of bestial derive 
tion—it figureth, in lamentable symbol, the Idea of these latter 
days, days that foam by, not without mutterings and bellowing 
of the Nether Depths, as a mad-foaming cataract, froth-blowin 
into Limbo. For which end doubtless the Inscrutable Purpo* 
directs the whole World of Art, with its Post-Impressionism 
Cubisms, Vorticisms, Symbolisms, I know not what mad rot 
of isms beside, that must pass and be mercifully forgotten, 
through bewilderment and acoustic agony from Chaos to ~*~ 
again. Such transitions are ever full of pain; and woe to 
who should try to obstruct, haply to abort, the Birth-Thre 
of any New-Becoming! But treble woe to him or them - 
should wantonly misdirect the channels of municipal — 
wards a fostering of such abortion. Should Frankenstein “ 
toll of his neighbours to subsidize a brood of Monsters? | 
what, in the name of Juzzmanity—Sanity being long ban! : 
from this Earth of ours, with all that was once Humane, ~~ 
all that was once Human—have the toilers of this hee 
peaceable district to do with such Negroid Portent?  Agait 
which peals forth authoritatively the EVERLASTING NO (das “ 
Nein) of this my Being, my Me; haply to reach such ears 
are yet accessible to coherent sound amongst the Municl 


Authoriti t the moment insulted by this Monstrous Pro 


| FIRST PRIZE 
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BACK NUMBERS—XXVIII 
S TEVENSON died at the moment of his greatest 


popularity, of his most cordial appreciation also 

by those who were arbiters of literary taste. His 
sudden death was felt as a great deal more than the 
loss to English letters of a man of rare and exquisitely 
cultivated talents; it was felt, even by those who had 
known him only through his work, as a personal loss. 
And English criticism abandoned ail standards in 
mourning so gallant and charming acompanion. It did 
not declare, as it very properly might have done, that we 
could better have spared a greater man; it asserted 
his equality with some of the greatest masters in 
many different departments of literature. One of the 
younger poets, then exercising a good deal of influ- 
ence in literary journalism, saluted R. L. S. as the 
“Virgil of prose.’’ Other and more important 
authorities compared him with Scott and Dumas as 
a writer of romances, with Montaigne, Lamb and 
Hazlitt as an essayist, and credited him with being a 
considerable poet into the bargain. 

* 
* * 


The popularity of Stevenson, to judge from the 
number of new editions, is unabated, but that orgy 
of praise is now recollected with something of the 
embarrassment with which other orgies are recalled 
on the sober morrow. Undoubtedly Stevenson was 
a very much more careful and shapely writer of 
romances than Scott or Dumas; he avoided surplusage 
where they revelled in it; he was polished ad unguem 
where they were casual and often slovenly. But in 
Scott, in Dumas, there is creation out of a plenitude 
of carelessly used power, and in Stevenson seldom 
more than an ingenious and economical contrivance, 
carried out with zest, certainly, with an engaging blend 
of schoolboy excitement and the zeal of the crafts- 
man, but rarely, if ever, convincing us of its inevit- 
ability. The characters of R. L. S. are very deftly 
pieced together by one who is delighted by the strange- 
ness of people because he himself is not as they are; 
they are not created ‘‘ in the round,’’ as those of Scott 
and Dumas were. | 

* 
* * 


There is an unascertained depth in many of the 
persons of the two older romancers; but R. L. S. 
knows everything of his characters, and has told us 
all, yet in the end we know them only as we know 
the gipsies we encountered on the road, the odd and 
entertaining people we have gossiped with in taverns, 
the figures incidental to a picaresque progress. They 
have plenty of the mysteriousness of men on secret 
errands, of conspirators, of masked and menacing 
people in a romantic pageant; but of that mystery in 
which all of us, you, I, the poet, the grocer round 
the corner, live, of that mystery they have nothing. 
Even if R. L. S. had sought to give it to them, his 
bright, defining style would have frustrated him. It 
is a style with all the elegances, but without that 
power which belongs to a style determined by the 
nature of the thing to be expressed. 

* 


* * 


Scott and Dumas have written very badly; R. L. S. 
could write page after page, with the nicest crafts- 
manship, quite inappropriate in tone to the substance. 
Look at ‘ Kidnapped,’ and consider that it is a raw 
Scotch lad who is supposed to have produced those 
felicities ! Look even at ‘ Treasure Island,’ and con- 
sider that it is another boy who has seen events 
with almost the Goncourts’ novelty of view and re- 
corded them with almost Flaubert’s passion for the 
unique word! With Stevenson, style came first. 
That would have been an error in any kind of writer, 
but it was most damaging to the novelist, who must not 
expect, his material being what it is, that his prose 


can be kept throughout on the level it may keep 
through an essay or a criticism, With the short stories 
there was less of this trouble, and I do not see how 
at least two of Stevenson’s can be denied a place 
among the twenty best in the language. And yet, 
after all, it was in a novel, much the most seriously 
and amply conceived of his novels, that he was about 
to secure the greatest triumph of his career, when 


death came. 


* 


Leave out ‘ Weir of Hermiston,’ and Stevenson, 
as a writer of fiction, except in a few of the short 
stories, is really no more than the most graceful, 
spirited, and scrupulous of the compawy headed by 

Kingston or Ballantyne the brave, 

And Cooper of the wood and wave. 
To be sure, he wrote ‘ Jekyll and Hyde,’ and it is 
impossible to conceive of Cooper or Marryat even 
approaching such a subject; but just as ‘ Trilby ’ was 
taken for the classic of Bohcmianism by those who 
had never read the gay and melancholy and dis- 
hevelled and real-unreal pages of Murger, so ‘ Jekyll 
and Hyde’ was given an undue prominence by those 
who had never read Hogg’s ‘ Justified Sinner,’ which 
goes down to far greater depths. 

* 
* 

The essayist was and remains a charming com- 
panion. He and the writer of the two early travel 
books are unsurpassed in ability to convey the happi- 
ness and the not too serious trials of vagabondage. 
The philosophy implicit in those writings is precisely 
what it should be, a smiling stoicism in adversity, 
an innocent epicureanism in welcome to the happy 
encounters of the road. But that was not enough 
for his admirers. They must needs take a vagabond’s 
note-book for a serious and adequate guide to the 
whole business of living; they must institute a fatal 
comparison with no less a man than Montaigne, in 
whom, for all his lolling in an armchair and familiar 
discourse, there is a profound wisdom; they must 
drag in Charles Lamb, who could turn from roast 
pig to a criticism in which it is as if Shakespeare’s 
younger brother interpreted him. 

* 
* 


Well, we are nearly all free from that extravagance 
now. The Saturpay REviEw stood clear of it even 
in 1894. ‘‘ Uncritical praise is the most unfriendly 
service a man can render to his friend”: that was 
the note of our principal obituary appreciation of 
R. L. S. In that article every merit Stevenson had 
was readily allowed him, but the exaggerations of the 
hour were corrected with a quiet authority; and I do 
not think it is my piety as a Saturday Reviewer that 
causes me to date from that article the gradual 
change in the valuation of Stevenson. He was taken 
in it, with perfect courtesy, from the ranks to which 
he had been promoted and placed among those sec- 
ondary writers, Borrow, Thoreau, Richard Jefferies, 
whose appeal to our affection and to something 
vagrant in our blood is apt to be stronger than the 
appeal of the greatest writers. 

* 
* 


Yes, that is where Stevenson belongs: as a writer 
of romances with Cooper and Marryat, whom in sheer 
literary quality he easily surpasses; as essayist and 
traveller, with the delightful wanderers in the open 
air. And the greater Stevenson, R.A. M., the 
miraculous talker, the man who did so much to make 
his cousin, belongs nowhere, because he never learned 
to write in the full sense of the word. Never, per- 
haps, did a man of genius get so little out of himself, 
as a writer, as R. A. M.; and never did a man of 
talent get more out of himself than R. L. S. 

STET. 
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REVIEWS 
MARCEL PROUST 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


Marcel Proust: His Life and Work. By Leon 
Pierre-Quint. Knopf. 18s. 


HEN all our generation, including all its high- 

brows, is in the grave, when the great work of 
Marcel Proust is formally enrolled as a classic, more 
respected than read, some younger highbrow of that 
new race will assign him his position once and for 
all by saying that he was the prominent novelist who 
lived in a room lined with cork and died of hay-fever. 
And there will be in that judgment, as in all such, a 
certain degree of truth. He did, in the long run, die 
of hay-fever, that is to say, of the general feebleness 
of health induced by a lifetime spent in suffering from 
it, and an incongruous end it was. Wordsworth, who 
‘* died of nothing in particular,’’ ought to have died 
of that particular disease, not the impassioned observer 
of Parisian drawing-rooms. 

But let us make no mistake. Hay-fever, more 
especially when it approaches the condition of asthma, 
as it seems to have done with Proust, is a real dis- 
ease, as great an affliction as any other chronic illness, 
by no means mitigated by the facts that its symptoms 
are often ridiculous and that the precautions it neces- 
sitates appear to the inexperienced as exaggerated. 
It is true that Proust most powerfully assisted his 
disease to kill him. According to M. Pierre-Quint, he 
** believed that he was the only person capable of. un- 
derstanding his state of health.’’ When his last 
attack turned to pneumonia he prescribed for him- 
self, on recollections of his mother’s treatment, and 
would allow no doctor, not even his own brother, to 
come near him. Therefore he died. He was the worst 
sort of hypochondriac, one coddled well into early 
manhood and then left (as he was by the death of his 
mother) to look after himself. In all probability, if 
he and his mother had been unable to coddle him, he 
would have been alive to-day. But also, in all proba- 
bility, he would not have written so much as he did 
write of ‘ A la Recherche du Temps Perdu.’ In any 
case, this is merely wisdom after the event displayed 
by another person. Proust was killed by a combina- 
tion of diseases and of circumstances, and is dead. 

The sketch of his life given by M. Pierre-Quint is 
fairly explicit on these points, and also on many others. 
But it is in several ways a rather unsatisfactory ac- 
count. He is irritatingly anecdotal and permits him- 
self as many groundless suppositions as if he were 
engaged in bulking out a life of Shakespeare. But 
he does not do this so much because there are so 
many gaps to be filled in as because he thinks that 
there are so many things to be explained away. He 
speaks of Proust’s preoccupation with the great his- 
toric names of the French nobility and adds that ‘‘ the 
profound poetry of these names, no doubt, names of 
estates or regions, would not rise in his heart when 
he was set face to face in a drawing-room with the 
man of flesh and blood whose title had so deeply 
moved him in his childhood.’’ What reader of Proust 
can doubt that some kind of poetry did rise in his 
heart when he met the flesh and blood bearer of an 
historic title? It was one of the characteristics of his 
genius that he did make a poetic use of this rather 
dubious emotion. Within two pages of his baseless 
supposition, M. Pierre-Quint shows his hero at it. 
Proust writes in the Figaro of the funeral of the Prince 
de Polignac, a son, otherwise quite undistinguished, 
of the minister of Charles X: 

His face had remained that of his lineage, something 


anterior to his individual self. And I remember how, on the 
mournful day of his burial, in the church where the great 


black hangings bore in scarlet the closed crown, the only 

initial was P. His individuality was effaced. He had fp. 

turned into his family. He was nothing now but a Polignaz, 

Yet it would not be accurate to describe Proust as 
a snob. The pure snob, whatever definition we mg 
choose of that ill-defined word, must be understood a; 
pursuing some personal profit in his curious endeay. 
ours. To Proust, snobbery was partly a game anq 
partly a disinterested artistic passion. As one map 
will choose to know how to get from Wigan to Lip. 
coln by train and another how many runs W, &. 
Grace made in 1877, so Proust studied the order of 
precedence and all the customs of that society in which 
orders of precedence are rigidly observed. M. Pierre. 
Quint says, perhaps more penetratingly than he 
knows: ‘‘ His two great sources of evidence were 
the world of fashion and servants.’’ He also tells ys 
that : 


His curiosity regarding the social usages went into such 
endless details that it seemed to complicate still further the 
thousand and one real shades of etiquette and refinements of 
courtesy. ‘*‘ But really, madame,’ he asked the close friends 
who lent him their protection, ‘‘ tell me— Will you put 
Monsieur A— in the same company with Monsieur D—? 
Now, is the place at your table of guests so or so... ,? 
But, madame, in taking seats....? In greeting, would 
one... .3 


This was the background against which he chose to 
study life. There have been better, there have been 
worse: at any rate it moved him to a sort of con- 
templative ecstasy. 

While telling us much that we did not know before 
about Proust himself, M. Pierre-Quint does not tell 
us very much that is helpful about his work. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapters in this part of the essay 
are contained in a section devoted to Proust’s style. 
But the author says that this may be omitted by 
readers who are too much pressed for time or find it 
too exhausting, and I cannot imagine what those who 
require to read this book in an English translation 
will make of most of it. When he comes to general 
questions, M. Pierre-Quint is too uniformly and too 
vaguely eulogistic. We still await a cool analysis 
and a just appraisement of ‘ A la Recherche du Temps 


-Perdu ’: this is not it. 


But of course we cannot expect to have it until the 
whole of the work, or as much of it as Proust finished, 
has appeared. Even then we shall probably need his 
letters and his recorded remarks to enable us to un- 
derstand his intention. The idolators assure us that 
in the end we shall realize that it follows a great pre- 
designed curve, instead of being as formless as it 
now appears. I should doubt it: it seems highly im- 
probable when we realize how enormously it grew in 
size beyond the author’s original purpose. It is cer- 
tain that prolonged study of it and the appearance of 
new parts do continually reveal to us new beauties 
and new subtleties in the method. But it has faults 
which the idolators do not mention. The minute psy- 
chological analysis very often produces an effect as 
far removed from an effect of life as a slow-motion 
film, and frequently there are many pages on end 
which have no value save as ingenious exercises in 
mental trifling. All this it will take time to make 
clear. 

Unfortunately, many of the cooler-minded critics 
have been quite naturally provoked into emphasis on 
what in Proust’s work they think worthless or over- 
rated. He is much more vulnerable than the idolators 
ever will admit, and by their obstinacy they make his 
reputation more vulnerable still. This fate has fallen 
on several modern authors (generally foreigners), but 
I cannot think of any case in which intemperate adula- 
tion has done so much to obscure the real merits of 
any body of work so good as this. Cold analysis will, 
of course, come in time. Meanwhile we must be con- 
tent to have Proust merely a battle-ground for forces 
that gratuitously exaggerate on the one hand and are 
driven into a counter-exaggeration on the other. 
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OPEN HOUSE 


Open House. A Book of Essays. 
Priestley. Heinemann. 6s. 


T is more than likely that most of the uninvited 

manuscripts received by the editor of this REVIEW 
would be called ‘‘ essays,’’ by one who knows English 
literature as well as another expert knows golf. Every 
student for matriculation is taught to write essays, 
and is expected to be able to write one, too, like a 
lamb, at the word go, on a subject chosen by a master 
of the ceremony. 

And yet nobody, as a publisher would say, ever 
reads a book of essays. Is it not true that Elia’s stuff 
used to go into the remainder market, or thereabouts ? 
And so would his ‘ Dream Children ’ to-day, if but re- 
cent dreams. Mrs. Battle would make no show among 
our nymphs and green hats. Nevertheless, she will, 
we may confidently declare, go on playing whist, by 
that clean hearth and that bright fire, pretty well as 
long as hawthorn is likely to blow in spring. Essays, 
therefore, do get read, after all; and for a reason too 
obscure yet too important to be examined in this 
short notice of a modern book of essays, some of 
them may have a quality, a survival value, which will 
preserve them when green hats as well as other delect- 
able and adorable things have been long out of fashion 
and even out of memory. 

I do not know whether that inhospitable fact will 
please Mr. Priestley, but he will have to put up with 
it. It is all he will get. He should not have chosen 
to be an essayist, if he does not relish par values. 
Though all young writers begin by writing essays, 
it is not surprising that they drop it very soon, and 
take to fiction. They find fiction easier. Fiction is 
safer. It is less exacting. It demands less know- 
ledge and less experience from its practitioners. It 
can be done by the simple process of divining the 
nature of the things you do not know, or making it 
up; a process which saves years of time and trouble, 
and goes by the name of imagination. What you do 
not know, or do not want to know, is not there; and 
what you want men and women to be, for the purpose 
of the story, that they can be made. I have listened 
to a famous novelist describing, with great humour 
and exactitude, a friend of mine; that was my friend 
all right, and so afterwards he went into a book—as 
easily recognizable there as a snap-shot—but with all 
his essential qualities left out. 

A novel, one hears, can be done by any young lady 
as a relaxation after tennis. But, as Mr. Priestley 
shows in this book, you may not do essays so. As 
the very title of his book shows us, essay-writing is 
dangerous. You must give yourself away, turned in- 
side out, too. The door is left open, even for enemies, 
who are very likely to come in. Try as you will to 
put a good face on an essay, to give it vivacity and 
attractiveness, and let it be on a subject so remote 
that the writer himself has nothing to do with it, as 
though he were but a pointer and a voice in the dark 
describing a picture on a magic-lantern screen, yet 
the poor wretch, without knowing it, is his own 
phrenologist and psycho-analyst. There is no escape. 
He discusses roast pig, and his readers are then free to 
roast him, with a diabolical knowledge of the way to 
make him a juicy subject. 

It is likely, therefore, that only a bold and thriftless 
soul, indifferent to the staring eyes of the world, and 
free to damn them kindly and humorously; who is so 
tricky with a pen that it comes to him when he 
whistles for it, and who can make it sit up in the air 
and even get it to perform aerial evolutions without 
visible support, would dare to publish such a book 
as ‘Open House.’ Any who still suppose that 
the writing of essays is one of the easiest of parlour 
games had better allow Mr. Priestley to enlighten 
them. They will see then that the hardest thing about 
it is its apparent ease. In this book the real essayist 


By J. B. 


is at work. He takes any little thing which happens 
to be handy, takes hold of it lazily but with affection, 
and talks of it; and every now and then, while amused 
with this triviality, we are surprised by glints from 
nowhere, as though this common object had been con- 
jured with and was charged, for a time, with an 
unearthly virtue. But Mr. Priestley himself does not 
appear to notice anything strange. He pretends that 
nothing unusual is about. A sudden surmise we have 
about the nature of reality, as the discourse goes on, 
is extinguished with a joke; the illusion was only Mr. 
Priestley’s fun? When he has finished, we are not 
quite sure whether or not the apparently accidental 
and irrelevant illusion was not the real thing. Time 
and space have been a little deranged. We began 
about cricket or cucumber sandwiches or something 
as important, and then got the sort of feeling, for no 
really definable reason, which came to careless souls, 
once upon a time, when they were eating picnic sand- 
wiches on a Sussex hill, and paused because they 
thought there was an ominous flutter in the air; 
distant gun-fire, a hint of another world hidden in 
Flanders? 

So there can be no doubt about the quality of Mr. 
Priestley’s prose, though it runs along so easily and 
lightly. Its texture might compel a genuine critic of 
letters to speculate on its school, and so on, but all I 
know is that this modern essayist appears to be satis- 
fied with the means which were good enough for Haz- 
litt. He has not tried to bring the language up to 
date. He has not tried to make it worthy of the 
dignity of modern thought. I imagine that if Hazlitt 
and Mr. Priestley were able to meet in a country inn, 
they would have a great evening, and that Mr. 
Priestley would have no impulse to advise his visitor 
from the shades of the late conquests by the aeroplane 
and ‘ Ulysses’; Hazlitt would vanish at cock-crow, 
and without having learned that man had flown 
across the Atlantic, or that a late superiority of mind 
demanded a new language, better than Swift’s, for 
its adequate expression. 

But the waste of material in these essays! The 
carelessness of these essayists is scandalous. There 
is that in ‘ Open House’ which would furnish a row 
of novels. 

H. M. 


PARSON WOODFORDE IN MIDDLE 


AGE 
The Diary of a Country Parson. Vol. III. 
Edited by John’ Beresford. Milford. 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


ARSON WOODFORDE is now turned fifty, and 

his tranquil existence begins to be disturbed by 
minor troubles and annoyances. There are deaths in 
the family; Nancy proves less amenable than she 
ought to be; the behaviour of the Davys and the 
Jeaneses is often trying; the Custances, those patterns 
of all neighbourly virtues, migrate to Bath; and on 
April 6, 1790, ‘‘ When I got up... perceived a 
violent pain in my right great Toe on my Foot about 
the middle Joint and swelled a great deal indeed could 
scarce get on my Slipper, and then could not keep him 
on long but get into a pair of Shoes, I should think 
it must be the Gout. This is the first Attack I ever 
met with before now.’’ 

Profiting by a long experience, chronicled with ter- 
rible minuteness, he less often makes himself sick 
through over-eating. There is only one visit to Somer- 
set in these five years, but coursing, entertaining, and 
the rest of his activities suffer no interruption. He 
can still drink porter with Brother John “‘ at a Pot- 
House on the Quay . . . amongst some jolly Tars’’ ; 
be ill in the Bath coach after too hearty a midnight 
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supper of ham and chicken; give a penny each on 
February 14 ‘* To Children being Valentines day under 
14 years of Age and able to say ‘ good Morrow, 
Valentine,’ in number forty ’’: back a horse for a 
guinea, the winner celebrating the occasion by a feast 
at Ansford Inn; shoot his ancient enemy the Wood- 
pecker; relieve an incredible number of marines in 
distress; fail to recognize a man ‘‘ as he now wears 
his Hair ’’ instead of the wig, just going out of 
fashion; subscribe two guineas to the poor in hard 
weather, and as much for French clergy, refugees 
from the Revolution; put off some visitors ‘‘ having 
no time to get ourselves trigged up, and also no white 
Bread in House ’’; and get up very early ‘‘ busy all 
the Morn’ in very necessary business ’’ hiding a tub 
of smuggled rum in great trepidation after some in- 
former had put the excisemen on the right:track. One 
of the most interesting entries records George IFII’s 
visit to Sherborne. This Dies Memorabilis for the 
Diarist opened with two breakfasts, after which: 


all sat of about 9 o’clock for Sherborne to see the Royal 
Family, and we went in the following manner, the German 
Dr. with Mrs. Js. Clarke, old Mrs Ashford and Mr Gardner 
all in Dr Brodums Chariot, my Brother and his Wife in 
Mrs R. Clarkes Chair, Mrs R. Clarke, Nancy and Jenny 
Pounsett in the Bruton Chaise, Mr James Clarke and myself 
in his Phaeton, and Mr Willm. Dawe on my Lrother John’s 
Horse. We got to Sherborne about 11 o’clock, had some 
White Wine Negus at the Antelope, and then we all went 
down to Lord Digby’s Park, and there walked about till 
about 12 o’clock, at which time the King, Queen, Princess 
Royal, Princess Elizabeth, and Princess Augusta arrived in 
the Park in three Royal Coaches with 4 Horses to each. We 
were very near them as they passed by. After they had 
taken some refreshment they all walked upon the Terrace 
before the Crowd. We were all very near indeed to them, 
the King looked very red and is very tall and erect. The 
Queen and Princesses rather short but very pleasing Coun- 
tenances and fair.... The King walked first with Lord 
Digby, who held his hat in his hand. The King’s Hat was 
on. ... The King was in his Windsor Uniform, blue coat 
with red Cape and Cuffs to the Sleeves, with a plain round 
hat with a black Ribband round it, the Queen was in a 
purple Silk and white Bonnett, the Princesses all in Pink 
Silk and white Bonnetts. After they had been within Doors 
about an Hour They all came into the Park, the King on 
horseback, the Queen and Princesses and their Ladies in 
two open Carriages, and they all passed thro’ the Multitude, 
I was close to them as they passed. . . 


The obsession for record bags of game had not yet 
spread; he considers it ‘‘ very great Sport ’’ to kill 
two hares in a day, and moreover ‘‘ the Hare that 
got off showed the best sport . . . we started and 
gave her a good sweating and she got away, as she 
deserved.”’ 

Much else calls for quotation like the housemaid 
‘“ very subject to Hysteric Wind ”’ and the recruit- 
ing party ‘‘ with a Drum and fife and Flag flying ”’ 
in search of a recruit who had thought better of it 
and run away, but we must be content with this for 
an end: 


Mar. II, Friday.... The Stiony on my right Eye-lid 
still swelled and inflamed very much. As it is commonly said 
that the Eyelid being rubbed by the tail of a black Cat would 
do it much good if not entirely cure it, and having a black 
Cat, a little before dinner I made a trial of it, and very soon 
after dinner I found my Eye-lid much abated of the swelling 
and almost free from Pain. I cannot therefore but conclude 
it to be of the greatest service to a Stiony on the Eye-lid. 
Any other Cats Tail may have the above effect in all proba- 


bility—but I did my Eye-lid with my own black Tom Cat’s 
Tail. 


It is a question whether much of the trivial matter 
which now swamps the more significant or amusing 
passages ought not to be cut in the two volumes still 
to come. Some of the details of dinners and card 
games and frequent visitors might be taken for granted 
with more gain than loss. We are so familiar by this 
time with most of Parson Woodforde’s routine entries 
that they begin to detract from the enjoyment of the 
third volume, which on its own merits is equal to the 
last. Failing more drastic editing this tendency is 
bound to increase. 


18 June 1927 


A LIFE OF MR. HEALY 


The Life of Tim Healy. By Liam O'Flaherty, 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


HEN Mr. Healy entered the House of Commons 

in 1881, it was thought in England that his jp. 
troduction was due to a pleasantry on Parnell’s part 
at the expense of that assembly—that this was Pay. 
neli’s way of showing his disregard for the feelings of 
Englishmen. Mr. Healy had been born in Bantry at 
perhaps the most desolate time in the desolate histo 
of Ireland; he had a prejudice against the British 
Empire exceeding that even of Parnell’s other liey. 
tenants, besides a number of other peculiarities 
all unprepossessing from the point of view of the 
‘* House.’’ Forty years later the British Government 
appointed him to the highest post in the new Free 
State, and he returned to Ireland, carrying with him 
the warmest goodwill of the Empire and the ‘‘House,” 
But the Irish—or some of them—were very angry, 
They in their turn accused England of a pleasantry. 
They said that the appointment of Mr. Healy to the 
Irish governor-generalship was an Imperial expression 
of contempt for the Irish nation. 

This is not the expressed view of Mr. O'Flaherty, 
who pretends to be a realist in politics—malicious, if 
you like, but still a realist. Indeed, he concludes his 
book, which is not a biography, properly speaking, 
but rather a commentary on the Nationalist move- 
ment in Ireland during the past fifty years, with the 
observation that His Excellency should be looked upon 
with affection by Irishmen. Credit should be given 
him for the acceptance of the governor-generalship; 
it marks the fact that Irish Catholics and Nationalists 
are accepting the responsibilities of a new ruling class, 
and that Ireland is leaving behind her a great number 
of the fetishes which have retarded her career in the 
past: 

Instead of the destructive political activity which was 
peculiar to Ireland, there is now no controversy other than 
excited disputes about drains, electrical atoms, sheep dip and 
fluke. The old garrison class no longer wages war against 


the native Irish people. It now is reduced to waging war 
against the Irish language. 


Mr. O’Flaherty protests that we are not to take 
his book seriously. It is a freak-biography. It is an 
‘* inconsistent ’’ book and should be read from the 
standpoint of the ‘‘ merry but sometimes malicious 
imp ’’ who wrote it. The author is not a politician, 
but an ‘‘ artist’? who does not understand the game 
of politics. These statements are a warning to the 
reader not to confuse appearance with reality. Mr. 
O'Flaherty is a well-known and successful young 
novelist; and his frivolity is a mask—the mask that 
is nowadays considered appropriate for imaginative 
writers to wear if they address their attention to public 
affairs and public men. When Mr. O’Flaherty says 
that he does not understand politics, what he really 
means is that he has seen through them; and that, 
with Mr. Healy and his strange career as pretext, he 
will enlarge our knowledge of life, and provide us 
with a philosophic criticism of human nature. Does 
it matter that in a ‘ Life of Tim Healy ’ we find no 
attempt to appraise Mr. Healy’s talent as an orator, 
a lawyer and a Parliament man? Not at all; since 
Mr. O’Flaherty despises orators, lawyers, and Parlia- 
ment-men, and can provide us—although he “‘ has no 
definite convictions about human affairs, .other than 
those subtle aspects of life, which appeal to the artist 
—with dicta on things in general and in particular 
such as these: 

The stupidity of humanity is proof against any form of 
could be scientifically treated, exterminated 
imprisoned in lunatic asylums, perhaps human beings cou 
ane priest unless there is some mystery sttaches 
to his religion? If there was no mystery every fool cou 
be a priest. 
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So far as one can gather all Irish and English politicians 
were delighted with the outbreak of the European War. 

Mr. O’Flaherty’s book, though disfigured by a cheap 
philosophy and some silly vanity, is not devoid of 
merit. His analysis of the ‘‘Atmosphere of the House’”’ 
js witty. Some of his comments on Irish society are 
shrewd and just. His comparison between the char- 
acters of Parnell and of Mr. Healy is effective and 
dramatic; and his account of the fall of the former 
js fairer to the Irish people than that given by Mr. 
St. John Ervine in his recent ‘ Life of Parnell.’ More- 
over, his book has value as a contemporary docu- 
ment. The tone and feeling of Mr. O’Flaherty mirror 
a state of heart that is now prevalent among large 
numbers of Irishmen. It would be harsh to say that, 
as a consequence of success, the fear in Erin’s eye 
has been replaced by a sneer on her mouth; but cer- 
tainly, the Free State, whatever its other achieve- 
ments, has so far signally failed to touch Irish 
emotions. 


OCEANIC ORIGINS 


Peoples and Problems of the Pacific. 
millan Brown. Fisher Unwin. 
50s. 


ho author of this work of six hundred pages 
has cast his net wide, for among the problems 
with which he deals are the rise of the Roman Empire 
and the rouge on the faces of San Francisco business 
girls; but he has given us many pages of vivid 
accounts of man and nature in Oceania, and an attempt 
to rewrite chapters written on the spot, as many of 
them appear to have been, would have meant loss 
rather than gain to,the average reader. For the 
author’s gift does not lie in the accumulation of data 
from all sources but rather in a somewhat slapdash 
frontal attack on his problems which often neglects 
essential details but is always readable and interesting. 

The section on Easter Island is typical in this 
respect; Mr. Macmillan Brown has much to tell us 
in the forty or more pages dealing with this remote 
islet, but he knows of the Routledge expedition only 
through a paper in the journal of a society; he does 
not know that there is evidence of Solomon Island 
influence in the material culture nor yet that the head 
form of the population is predominanty negroid. But 
if the problems of the Pacific are to be solved it will 
be by exact methods and statistical data, not by the 
kind of general impression on which the author relies. 
His main types are termed Caucasoid, negroid and 
negrito; but they are far too vague as a basis for the 
modern ethnologist, who wants data as to the height 
of the head as well as length and breadth, not to men- 
tion nasal indices and the like. The same tendency to 
avoid definite figures is seen in the remarks on the 
sex ratio when the author is discussing the decline of 
population, due in part to European diseases and 
alcohol, but in part also, we are assured, to the life 
of sloth that is now the rule since European overlord- 
ship brought warfare to an end. 

The sternest critic cannot regard this book as any- 
thing but exceptionally interesting, despite a certain 
lack of cohesion, due to the fact that it is a collection 
of essays and addresses, but it must be admitted that 
when it comes to theorizing the author sometimes lets 
his imagination have overfree scope. He holds, for 
example, that Polynesia was peopled in palzolithic 
times and that the language is a primitive form of 
Indo-European; but no one who realizes the homo- 
geneity of the tongue can grant anything like this 
length of life, and the philological arguments adduced 
are absolutely fantastic. |The Polynesian numerals 
are, for example, almost identical with those of In- 
donesian, the kinship of which with I-E. remains 


By J. Mac- 
Two Vols. 


‘‘four,’’ while rima (‘‘five’’) is held to be related to the 
English word ‘‘rhyme.’’ With no more cogent reason- 
ing than this at his disposal it need hardly be said that 
he has put forward theories which are wholly baseless. 
In the case of cultural theories there is as a rule a 
firmer base, but even here the author has often reared 
an imposing superstructure and left the foundations to 
look after themselves. The monuments and burial 
platforms of Easter Island are, for example, explained 
as the remains of a great empire with abundance of 
slave labour ruled by a blond aristocracy which had 
a religious literature; this mass of population resided 
on archipelagos that encircled Easter Island and 
stretched away to the east as far as Sala y Gomez, a 
rocky islet three hundred miles away. For the exist- 
ence of this mass of land two pieces of evidence are 
produced, one the story of a Spanish pilot who sailed 
SW. from Callao in 1576 and at the end of a month 
came across a great land with mouths of very large 
rivers and peopled with well-clad white inhabitants. The 
narrator of this highly interesting story died before 
he reached Spain and Mr. Macmillan Brown regards 
this as a sufficient explanation of the lack of further 
evidence; but what became of the shipmates of the 
pilot? And how do the great rivers accord with the 
hypothetical archipelagos? 

The second piece of evidence is that of Davis the 
buccaneer who reported islands two hundred miles 
east of Sala y Gomez; but he did not approach them 
nearer than twelve leagues, and only forty years later 
Roggewein found no trace of them. The author’s 
hypothesis is that all these lands have sunk beneath 
the wave, leaving only their sacred site behind. It is 
a little difficult to conceive how land could disappear 
in wholesale fashion without causing tidal waves that 
would still be remembered, or, if no convulsion ac- 
companied their subsidence, without leaving any sur- 
vivors to reach other islands in their well-found canoes. 

For the megalithic structures of the Caroline Islands 
the same theory of the submergence of a gigantic 
empire with millions of subjects is invoked; but here 
no shred of positive evidence is put forward. Is it 
probable that the sea would have spared a sacred site 
at one side of the Pacific, a capital city at the other, 
and leave of the empires not a wrack behind? 

It might be supposed that a work in which migra- 
tions, vanished lands and similar matters play a large 
part would at least be adequately provided with maps 
on which all islands mentioned in the text could be 
located with ease. In point of fact four maps are re- 
produced, but as plates only, and they are encumbered 
with notes such as ocean depths and mystic symbols 
like gl. oz. pum. which the reader does not want. As 
if these superfluous data did not make it sufficiently 
difficult to find an island, the map of Polynesia, reduced 
apparently to about one-tenth of the original scale, 
is so small that only the largest lettering can be read 
with the naked eye; the rest of the names are too small 
to be read without a glass and many are too blurred 
in reproduction to be read with one, The charts from 
which the map was photographed were not properly 
adjusted and down the centre is a strip, three or four 
hundred miles broad, that appears in duplicate; no 
scale is given, no degrees are marked and three broad 
smudgy lines, wholly meaningless, run across the map. 
An intelligent office boy might easily produce some- 
thing more useful. 

The illustrations, on the other hand—and there are 
hundreds of them—are in some cases as good as they 
can be, and many more are very good indeed ; some 
might with advantage have been enlarged. There is 
a separate index for each volume, apparently by a 
wholly inexperienced hand; some entries are useless, 
e.g., ‘* the very smile of civilization destroys primitive 
peoples,’’ indexed under the first word. 

This work is not the last word on anything, but it 
contains much information of permanent value and 


hesitate to say that wha is akin to the Latin word for 


suggests many lines of research. 
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CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 


This Generation: A History of Great Britain and 
Ireland from 1900 to 1926. By Thomas Cox 
Meech. Chatto and Windus. Vol. I. 
12s. 6d. 


O write the history of our own times is a task so 

nearly impossible that no one can be blamed for 
failing at it. The surprising thing is that Mr. Meech, 
being a journalist and in no way an historian, has not 
failed more completely. Perspective and an apprecia- 
tion of the great underlying forces and issues are 
naturally wanting ; this is history written like a London 
Letter to a provincial newspaper, but despite an 
astonishing mixture of great events and trivialities 
it makes a convenient and readable chronicle of events. 
The passage of the Parliament Act affords a fair sample 
of the narrative style : 


When the House was cleared the lobby doors were closed, 
and after a pause reopened. In tense silence two single lines 
of men came forth. That from the Opposition lobby kept 
level with the procession from the door of the ‘‘Contents’’ 
almost to the end. When the records were brought to the 
table the Clerk handed the slip to the Government Teller. 
A deep sigh of relief from some, a groan of disgust from 
others, greeted this sure indication that the ‘‘Die-Hards”’ 
were defeated. 

The figures carried by the Teller to the Lord Chancellor 
showed that the Government proposal was carried by one 
hundred and thirty-one to one hundred and fourteen. 


By taking no knowledge for granted in his readers 
Mr. Meech incidentally gives a most useful account 
of how Parliament works. Sometimes his formula of 
explanation is irritating. (‘‘ Soon after the House 
met there were rumours that the Chiltern Hundreds 
would be invoked. The uninitiated were informed that 
certain lands belonging to the Crown have Stewards 
or Bailiffs . . . ’’) but the explanation itself is clear 
and adequate. This in fact is the main virtue of the 
book. The position of the Lord Chancellor is a good 
example : 


As Speaker, he sits on the woolsack—the red divan, pre- 
sumably stuffed with wool, which stands in front of the rail 
surrounding the steps of the Throne. By standing at the 
side instead of at the front of the woolsack he appears before 
the House in his capacity as a peer, and, as he is also a 
Member of the Cabinet, he takes a leading part in Debate. 

The Lord Chancellor, as Lord Halsbury once expressed it, 
possesses no greater right—but no less right-—to call a mem- 
ber to order than the youngest peer in the House. After a 
peer, jealous of this prerogative, had raised the point on one 
occasion, Lord Halsbury, then Lord Chancellor, left his noble 
friends to themselves, and when, things having become some- 
what involved, an appeal was made to him he grimly replied: 
**Since you are good enough to ask me I should say we have 
been out of order for the last twenty minutes.”’ 


But Parliamentary events, particularly scenes of dis- 
order, occupy an excessive amount of space, and on 
other subjects the narrative often becomes as thin as 
this : 


When Members of Parliament had dispersed to their country 
homes for the Autumn, Great Britain and the civilized world 
were shocked at the news that came from America. While 
President McKinley was attending a Pan-American Exhibi- 
bition at Buffalo a revolutionary assassin fired two shots at 
him. At first it was thought that the President would re- 
cover, but he suffered a serious relapse and died on the 14th 
September. A fine type of the American with great traditions 
—simple-living, earnest and God-fearing, William McKinley 
was admired as a Statesman and held in high esteem by all 
men. Horror at the outrage which deprived his country of 
his services, and sympathy with his family, mingled with 
universal tributes to his memory. His life was quoted for 
the benefit of younger members of the Anglo-Saxon race as a 
noble example. 


The merits and limitations of Mr. Meech may easily 
and fairly be judged from these few extracts. His 
first volume covers the period 1900-1914; we shall be 
interested to see in the autumn how he comes through 
1914-26, which can hardly be treated with so purely 
Parliamentary a backbone, and which will demand a 
stricter curb on his dramatic tendencies. 


SIDE-SHOWS ”’ 


Some Passages in the Great War with France 
1799-1810. By Sir Henry Bunbury. Davies 
Ios. 6d. 


H ISTORY may not repeat itself—that is, perhaps 
the one thing certain about it—but strategical 
problems may and do. Thus, there were ‘‘ Eastern ” 
and ‘‘ Western ’’ schools of thought in the Greg 
War with France at the beginning of the last cep. 
tury, just as there were in the Great War with 
Germany at the beginning of this. And, without 
taking sides in the argument, it may be admitted that 
if, in either case, the strategy of the ‘‘ Easterners ” 
had been adopted, it would at least have had this 
merit, that its effects might have been more decisive 
in a military sense than anything that could be h 
for in the West. If, for instance, we had succeeded 
in our attempt to force the Dardanelles in 1915, the 
strategic results—the effect upon the map—must have 
been vastly more striking than anything achieved by 
our costly successes in France in that year. As for 
1801, no less an authority than Sir John Fortescue, in 
his introduction to this new edition of Bunbury’s 
history, asserts roundly that: 


The Peninsular War should, by right, have begun much 
earlier than it actually did, and should have been fought not 
in the Iberian but in the Italian Peninsula. 


Be that as it may—and there were two opinions then 
as there are now—the fact remains that, in both wars, 
the ‘‘ Western ’’ school of thought prevailed. The 
Eastern fronts were there. They were not entirely 
neglected. But they were ‘‘ side-shows.’’ 

In these circumstances it can only be regarded as a 
misfortune that a military historian of such ability 
that Sir John Fortescue can rank him above Napier 
himself, should have seen all his active service against 
France among the ‘‘ side-shows ’’ of Holland and 
Italy. Bunbury writes with vivacity, humour and 
critical acumen; his comments upon the various 
generals he served under make us long for similar pen 
pictures from the Peninsula; and his account of the 
victory at Maida is quite one of the liveliest and 
clearest descriptions of a battle that we possess. Alas! 
it was his only important engagement. 

He is, perhaps, a little embittered by missing so 
much of the fun. Some of his strictures upon the 
home Government for failing to send larger forces 
to the East are almost absurdly like the comments 
that might have been heard in any mess in Palestine 
or Mesopotamia during the late war. But his sense 
of humour saves him from mere grumbling. Who 
can feel anything but gratitude towards a military 
historian who provides us with such pictures as that 
of the gallant Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief in 
Holland, arriving in a village without his army, and 
sending his aide-de-camp (Bunbury) up a tower with 
a spy-glass to try to find it? It was then discovered 
to be heavily engaged with the enemy some miles to 
the south! And the character sketches of the mad 
king of Naples, of ‘‘ that bold, bad woman,”’ his wife, 
and of Sir Sidney Smith—talking continually of the 
women of Syria and the defence of Acre, but never 
doing any of the things expected of the Admiral com- 
manding in Sicilian waters—we could do without 
none of these. But it is a question whether we would 
have got them at such length, or with so much trim- 
ming of Bunbury’s caustic wit, if their scene had been 
other than a side-show. In side-shows, it would seem, 
there is more room for human interest; and it is just 
that which makes Bunbury the most human and 
personal—and, therefore, in a sense, the most vivid 
and convincing—of all military historians. His 
narrative has an interest for general readers, no less 
than for students of military history, and this reprint, 
with Sir John Fortescue’s vigorous introduction, is 


therefore doubly welcome. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hart ey 


By Conrad Aiken, Gerald Howe. 


Blue Voyage. 
7s. 6d. 

The Flower Show. By Denis Mackail. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

Fugitive Pieces. By Mary Hutchinson. Hogarth 


Press. 7S. 6d. 
Bella. By Jean Giraudoux. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
That Island. By Archibald Marshall. Collins. 


7s. 6d. 

EMAREST, a man of letters and a Puritan, is 

travelling from America to England. He goes 

second-class. On the voyage he falls in love with 
Miss Cynthia Battiloro, a first-class passenger; while 
a Mrs. Faubion, who is second-rate in every respect, 
falls in love with him. Among his other chance 
acquaintances are the Jew Silberstein, a renegade from 
the first-class cabin, the decorum of which offends 
him; an Englishman called Hay-Lawrence, of good 
family; a prétendant to the Faubions’ favours, called 
Smith; and others. In their different ways the three 
represent l’homme moyen sensuel, that Gallic abstrac- 
tion; they are worldly and amorous and un-introspec- 
tive. Always tuned to a smoking-room key, their con- 
versation, after a few exchanges, generally ends in 
adash. Demarest’s meditations, on the other hand, 
go on ‘and on; and he is for some reason less 
squeamish in reporting them than in recording the 
jovial and untormented lubricity of his stable-com- 
panions. But one cannot accuse him of inconsistency, 
remembering how often one is shocked by others, how 
seldom by oneself. 

Mr. Aiken’s theme, then, is not new. The spectacle 
of the sensitive Puritan nature, at once sensual, humor- 
ous, and self-tormenting, trying to make its desires 
comply with its ideals, has often been exhibited. And 
by literary methods nearly akin to Mr. Aiken’s. The 
stream of consciousness flowing from page to page 
without paragraphs (but not, thank goodness, with- 
out stops) is reminiscent of Mr. Joyce; the burden of 
erudition, of quaint i!lustration and recondite literary 
allusion—the flotsam and jetsam of organized thought 
that the sub-conscious self hurries contemptuously 
along—these recall Mr. Huxley : 

Thank you kindly, sir, she said. 
want, it’s a bath of blood. 

—Civilization is sublimation. . . 
Animalcule to synapse. Synapse to hold-over. 
art. Selah. 

—It isn’t sublimation I want, it’s drowning. . . . 

—Fleshpots ! 

—You deceive yourself. Granted the fleshly origin,—but 
it’s too late to turn back. Know your fate, Demarest! You 
ARE complex! To return to the simple is for you impossible ! 
Misery! You must follow out your neurosis! 

—To its bloody roots. Enough, Twoprime! 
to your collar-button. .. . 

But it is not really impossible for Mr. Aiken (we 
cannot answer for his hero) to return to the simple. 
The conversation between the coarse worldlings over 
their poker is simple and admirable—the best thing in 
the book. Even Demarest’s ruminations are more 
complicated than complex. When he openly declares 
his difficulty (‘‘ Anyway, I find something essentially 
horrible in this complete abandonment of oneself to an 
instinct ’’) one understands and feels sorry for him. 
But this sorrow is dissipated by the long passages in 
which Demarest puts forward a bitter-sweet elabora- 
tion of his plight; his self-pity is too complete for us 
to share it. No one can be tragic by himself. Demarest 
feels his own tragedy and enlarges upon it, but, so 
feeble is his relationship with the outside world, even 
with Cynthia who slights him, that we can only see 
him as the victim of his own unhappy temperament. 


It isn’t sublimation I 


Simple to complex. 
Hold-over to 


Pay attention 


worth reading, but it attempts the impossible. We 
only see Demarest in his own distorting mirror. What 
he appeared like to Silberstein, what to Cynthia, we 
shall never know. 

‘ The Flower Show’ provides a pleasant change. 
Mr. Denis Mackail peoples so thickly the féte held in 
the grounds of John Hewell, Esq., J.P., crowds so 
many characters into one summer’s day, that he has 
no time to present their several estimates of them- 
selves. For who could psycho-analyse a whole English 
village? It is enough, it is indeed a triumph, that 
Mr. Mackail with little help from the past and virtu- 
ally none from the future, should have arranged in 
a recognizable pattern, should have set to partners 
as it were, this motley collection of people. Bound 
by no thread but by the (in England rather fragile) 
one of a day’s organized enjoyment, they yet display, 
without losing or asserting too much their identities, 
the very spirit of English country sentiment and vil- 
lage humours. Perhaps the general impression—the 
warm day, the park, the roundabouts, the bustle, the 
gaiety—is firmer and stronger than the delineation of 
particular persons, though many of these—Mason 
for instance—are excellent. And what trouble Mr. 
Mackail has been at to distinguish them by their own 
turns of phrase, the small traits and marks which 
enable us to recognize them as they make their three 
or four appearances on the crowded stage! Mr. Mac- 
kail enjoys it all immensely, the colour, the heat, the 
fatigue, the excitement and the inflamed emotions; 
and we enjoy it through him, Though there are occa- 
sions when his bonhomie towards his creations is a 
little too obvious, when he probes their weaknesses 
with too much tenderness, and discovers the silver 
lining with as much complacency as a vendeuse ex- 
hibiting a cloak. Then we remember that, if Mr. 
T. F. Powys had been appointed historian of the 
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‘ Flower Show,’ things would have happened differ- 
ently ; Mason would not have stopped at pulling Rose’s 
arm; the traction-engine would not have rested con- 
tent with the symptoms of explosion: it would have 
burst and killed all the nicer characters. And what a 
holocaust ! for in ‘ The Flower Show ’ no one is really 
nasty. But we prefer Mr. Mackail’s point of view, and 
congratulate him on a most readable book. 

Though over-worked and misused, the epithet ‘‘ ex- 
quisite ’’ still has a meaning, and Mrs, Hutchinson’s 
‘ Fugitive Pieces ’ can fairly claim it. Brief as it is, 
only half her volume falls within our province. But, 
tempted by the rare flavour of the stories we peeped 
into the belles-lettres which comprise the second part 
and found there, also, the fastidiousness of style, the 
ability to maintain an even footing on a very fine edge 
of thought and feeling, which distinguishes the six 
little tales. These tales are at once fragile and firm, 
delicate and distinct; full of nuances, yet never 
blurred. Charm is difficult to summarize, just as it is 
difficult to say why one likes a person; Jane, in ‘ Near 
the Barracks,’ does it beautifully, and the little 
analysis will stand also for one reader’s appreciation 
of Mrs. Hutchinson’s gift : 

He has great intelligence. He criticizes everything and 
everybody—sharply, brifliantly. He is simple, too. He 
only likes a very few things. When I am with him we seem 
to get into a world where everything we say means some- 
thing more than the words we use, because we happen to 
know each other. It’s as though we reached the sharpest 
edge of what we desired to be—it is all very fine and pointed. 
1 think he makes me lose my doubts about wonder and 
surprise. 

At its best Mrs. Hutchinson’s work, too, reaches the 
sharpest edge of what it desires to be. Its danger is 
that it may become too fine and pointed: that what is 
now an exquisite, spontaneous gesture, a crystalliza- 
tion of life but still living, should freeze into an atti- 
tude. At present there is no such risk: these pieces 
are all, alas, too fugitive. One more quotation to 
show what an amusing eye Mrs. Hutchinson has, how 
she can translate into cold print the art of the ballet : 

The rag-time played; outside it was now quite dark; 
ladies threw off their furs and sat like decorated Christmas 
trees; men looked like smart, newly polished up-to-date 
patent stoves. 

The theme of ‘ Bella ’ is concerned with almost con- 
temporary French politics. It is a curious, exasperat- 

‘ing, powerful book; for fifty pages almost unreadable, 
and at the end bringing tears to the eyes. Giraudoux 
is clearly under the influence of Meredith; he has the 
same contempt for probability; the same power of 
concentrating his attack on individual sections of a 
story until they glow and glitter with a radiance which 
never quite communicates itself to the whole work. 
He has the same love of grotesquerie and exaggera- 
tion; he can only draw caricatures, he can only write, 
it sometimes seems, for effect. But the effect is 
obtained. No one who reads ‘ Bella’ will ever forget 
the amazing portrayal of the relationship between 
Fontranges and his son. 

Mr. Archibald Marshall has made an addition to 
the progeny of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ‘ That Island’ 
has much quiet humour and shrewd character-draw- 
ing; but the joke is too thin to support an entire novel. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Step-child of the Moon. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 


‘* Nothing is ever quite right with the step-children 
of the moon,’”’ said Walter Fairchild to Florence 
Wendell. The remark had its bearing on both 
characters. Walter was an advertising man, with 
dreams; Florence, a journalist with schemes. They 
met for the first time shortly after the death of 
Walter’s first wife, Caroline, and within a few months 
from their meeting they married. Each was pro- 
foundly, ineradicably selfish, but neither was quite 


By Fulton Ousler. 


so detestable as Duceral, the conjurer, who plays the 
part of diabolus ex machina in this somewhat squalid 
narrative. There are passages of real power in the 
book, and some of the descriptions of a certain ¢ 

of night life in New York are excellently done. But 
with the solitary exception of John Hoblitzell, the 
infatuated ventriloquist, we are not permitted to 
encounter a single character for whom we can feel 
the faintest tinge of respect, and for this reason alone 
the story, while it excites our interest in its opening 
stages, fails to hold it for more than a few chapters, 


Allan and the Ice-Gods. By H. Rider Haggard, 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Allan Quatermain was a character beloved by his 
creator. Somehow he could never let him go. He 
appears as the central figure in this new romance of 
the late Sir Henry Rider Haggard, albeit the scene js 
laid many thousands of years before the birth of 
Christ. When first we meet him he is a country 
gentleman living in retirement. A woman friend, 
having just died, had left Quatermain a number of 
legacies, one of which was a herb named Taduki, 
which was credited with the possession of some 
miraculous properties. Overcome by an irresistible 
curiosity, Quatermain, accompanied by his friend, 
Captain Good, determines to put this herb to the test. 
The two men inhale its sickening perfume, and the 
next moment they are transported to a region of ice 
and of snow in the early dawn of the world’s history. 
Henceforward Quatermain appears/as Wi, the hunter, 
and the story of his breathless adventures and marvel- 
lous escapes, and of how the beautiful Lalula—whom 
he was to meet in some future reincarnation—entered 
into his life is told with a charm and vigour which 
prove that the author of ‘ King Solomon’s Mines’ 
retained to the very end his almost unique gift as a 
writer of adventure stories. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Carlyle at his Zenith, 1848—1853. By David Alec Wilson. 
Kegan Paul. 15s. 


MODERN criticism has not been favourable to Carlyle as 
an accurate historian or as the initiator of new and valuable 
thought. He survives as always a vivid man and at his best 
a writer and talker of singular force, a prophet crying, if 
wildly, so bitterly that his raucous Loud Speaker must be 
heard. Mr. Wilson continues his long memoir with a re- 
markable command of detail, and detail with a man like 
Carlyle is full of good things. We see him meeting Dickens 
and the disagreeable old Rogers at dinner, groaning over 
the preparations for ‘ Frederick,’ petted by the Ashburtons, and 
chaffed by his wife. His talk mixes insight with windy 
and impertinent abuse of which we grow tired. The ‘ Life of 
Sterling,’ which comes in this period, is one of his best per- 
formances, a congenial record of an unorthodox thinker. 
Gavan Duffy supplies much that is picturesque about an Irish 
tour. 

Mr. Wilson’s shrewd comments add much to the pleasure 
of the book. He might have corrected the casual remark 
about Landor’s Ianthe, and given in its proper form the 
maxim from Herodotus which was Dr. Arnold’s favourite 
quotation. 


The Book of the Sea. By T. C. Bridges. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


WRITTEN in a simple, explanatory style, with a profusion 
of illustrations, many of them in colour, and published at an 
extremely reasonable price, this book should appeal particularly 
to young people (of whom one hopes there are still many) 
who are interested in the sea and sailors. Beginning with the 
origins of life, and the movements and depths, of the sea, 
Mr. Bridges goes on to the history of shipping, which he carries 
down to the present time, pausing on his way to tell us about 
pirates and icebergs, derelicts, ghosts, sea-serpents, and other 
perils of the deep. On all these subjects he has managed to 
compress an astonishing amount of information into a sm 
space, and it would be doing him an injustice to pretend that 
there is not plenty of instruction here for readers of all ages. 
For instance, his well-informed chapter on the North Sea 
fisheries and the growing danger of a fish famine, owing to the 
deadly efficiency of modern trawling, gives food for serious 
thought. In a few years’ time, unless something is done about 
Happily, 


it, “‘ there will be n6 flat fish there worth catching.” 
the supply of herrings appears to be inexhaustible. 
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the Long Old Road in China. By Langdon Warner. Arrow- 
smith. 16s. 

ONE unfortunate result of the present condition of affairs in 
China is well illustrated by Mr. Langdon Warner’s book. He 
was sent out in 1924 by the Fogg Museum, Harvard, in com- 

with Mr. Horace Jayne, to investigate the remains of 
eacient Buddhist art and culture along the old road into China, 
which was the way by which Buddhism came. Though they 
were handicapped by lack of time and by accidents of travel, 
they were fortunate enough to discover a cave containing sixth- 
century carvings of considerable interest. In 1925 they went 
out again to the same place, this time with eight or ten months 
at their disposal, and with five other Americans to assist them. 
But before they could reach their destination, news of the 
Shanghai rioting and shooting on May 30 had travelled through 
the interior. Everywhere they met with hostility, their work 
was obstructed, and though they were never actually attacked 
and even made some further discoveries, it is difficult to resist 
the impression that they were lucky to emerge with whole skins. 
“] doubt now,’’ says Mr. Warner, ‘‘ whether Westerners will 
be able to carry on investigations at that spot for many years 
to come.” In the meantime he has written a lively and in- 
teresting account of the journeys, illustrated with his own snap- 


British Preachers: Third Series. Edited by Sir James Marchant. 
Putnams. 7s. 6d. 


MUCH has been written during recent years about the 
decline of preaching, and it may be doubted whether any of 
our present-day preachers wield the influence which was exerted 
in former times by a Liddon, a Spurgeon or a Church. But 
the scope of the sermon has widened immensely since those 
days. Not the least valuable of the contributions made to our 
common Christianity by the Anglo-Catholic movement has been 
its insistence on the Incarnation as the primary fact in religious 
thought and experience, and the application of that dogma to 
the various problems—social, political and economic—of contem- 
porary life. Men are coming to realize that (in the language of 
Archbishop Benson) ‘‘ nothing is secular but that which is 
sinful,” and the result has been an entirely new orientation in 
our philosophy of religion. This is reflected in the pages of this 
volume, and in the very titles of some of the sermons— ‘ The 
Eternal Spirit in Humanity and the Church,’ ‘ Church and 
Nation,’ ‘ The Kingship of Christ and Christian Unity,’ ‘ The 
Advent Gospel and Modern Society,’ and so on. Christianity as 
presented by these preachers is something more than a formal 
treed, it is at once a challenge and an inspiration. 

The editor may be congratulated on the universality of his 
range. Roman Catholic preachers are, for some not very 
obvious reason, excluded, but the selection is by no means con- 
fined to the rigidly orthodox. There is a sermon in the present 
volume, for instance, by the Chief Rabbi. The book as a whole 
should give pause to those who are still inclined to think that 
religion is a spent force. 


Life and Work of Sir Patrick Manson. By Dr. Manson- 
Bahr and Lieut.-Col. Alcock. Cassell. 16s. 


“WHEN a man has become widely known by his work,” 
say Sir Patrick Manson’s biographers, ‘‘ the world is curious 
to know something of his capabilities and discourse in the other 
occupations of life.’ This is specially true of scientists. Some 
kinds of workers express themselves in their work; but the 
fact that a man hes discovered the malarial mosquito tells us 
little or nothing about his personality. 

In this book Col. Alcock tells the story of Sir Patrick Manson's 
scientific work in the Far East, while Dr Manson-Bahr gives 
us a sketch of the man himself as he appeared to his many 
friends in London after he settled down here in 1890. Manson 
had a wide and generous outlook upon life. 

“Learn to think ’? was one of his favourite injunctions, and 
he used to say that he himself had done his best work during 
his morning bath. He had a feeling for poetry that amounted 
to “an absorbing passion.’”” He was a fine shot and an 
enthusiastic angler. His active, imaginative brain, which made 
him pre-eminent as an originator of lines of scientific research, 
gave him an interest in subjects outside his own field; and in 
all of them he displayed that gift of clear, forcible expression 
that made the literary side of his work so effective. The 
world knew him as a specialist, but he was in fact an all-round 
man, and his biographers have done well to bring out this side 
of his character. 


Two Vagabonds in Albania. By Jan and Cora Gordon. The 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


_ ALBANIA is and has been for some years past a centre of 
interest not unmixed with anxiety for the peace of Europe, 
and any report on its life and people by unprejudiced observers 
has more than a passing value. We believe that at one moment 
it was suggested that our Vagabonds might have been sent out 
almost on a semi-official mission, but all ideas of that kind 
Were soon dropped, and they set out in their usual light- 
hearted way ‘‘ for to admire and for to see.” They went up 
and down the land, mixing everywhere with the people, living 
and sleeping in their homes, talking their language not without 
the usual ludicrous mistakes of the foreigner, and setting it 
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“ Teonge was for two voyages a naval chaplain: his 
realistic descriptions of life in the old Navy are as illu- 
minating as Smollett’s, his cheerfulness and gusto equal 
those of the Rev. Mr. Woodforde. This diary is history ; 
and more can be learned of actual life under Charles II 
{from it] than from many able academic books.’’— 

J. C. Squire in Observer. 
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Edited by EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 
8vo, 620 pages, 12s. 6d, net. 
“His delightfully fat volume... nothing is included 
which has not at some time been sung. This is an 
excellent idea, and gives us a new kind of anthology of 
exquisite charm. This volume is one of the few that 
supplements worthily, and without competition, the Oxford 
Book of English Verse. I know no recent anthology that 
has a better right to existence.”’-—London Mercury. 
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Daily News. ‘‘ A detailed and delightful portrait of the 
real Carlyle.”—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ Mr. Wilson has 

all the qualities of a Boswell.”—Birmingham Post. 
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all down with pen and pencil in the cheerful style which is by 
now so familiar to us. The impression emerges of “‘ a half- 
oriental, half-western community trying to make a state of 
itself.”’ On a background of Turkish rule and misrule is super- 
imposed such fragments of New York civilization as reached 
the Albanian emigrants while making a living there. In many 
respects Albania resembles the Highlands of the days of ‘ Rob 
Roy,’ especially in the contempt of the mountain folk for the 
degenerates of the lowlands and the city. The blood-feud still 
survives in almost full vigour; justice is still tempered with 
caution, the brigand of to-day may be the executive of to- 
morrow, while the country is well provided with derelict arms 
of all descriptions though ammunition is beginning to run short. 
Fortunately, religion is not an element of strife; Christians and 
Mohammedans live peaceably side by side, keep each other’s 
feast-days, and worship each other’s saints. Freedom and 
independence have not done much to make Albania happy; in 
the old days under Turkish rule the ambition of every Albanian 
emigrant in America was to return to his native village as soon 
as possible; to-day everyone our Vagabonds met was eager to 
return to America and abandon the home-land. We need not 
emphasize features of the book with which we are already 
familiar; Mrs. Gordon has an uncanny gift of seizing the 
characteristics of the people she comes across, and Jan has an 
equally individual eye for landscape. We are left wondering 
which will be the next semi-civilized country they will depict 
for our edification and amusement. 

Modern Arabic Sentences on Practical Subjects. Compiled by 

A. T. Sheringham. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


THE extension of modern progress to the Near East, and 
the growth of an Arabic vernacular press in Irak, Palestine and 
Egypt, are bringing about many variations in the classical 
language; and new terms and new shades of meaning to old 
forms are continually coming into existence. Major Sheringham 
has here made a most useful and wide-embracing selection of 
extracts from vernacular newspapers, dealing with a variety of 
subjects military and naval, political and historical, and com- 
mercial; printing on one side the Arabic and facing it a trans- 
lation or the English original, and adding to it a vocabulary 
under each of these heads of more difficult words. The Arabic 
printing ‘is in general very accurate, and the book will be found 
of the greatest value to students needing a practical knowledge 
of the language. 


Directing Mental Energy. By Francis Aveling. University of 
London Press. 8s. 6d. 

‘WE achieve with ease what we really enjoy and save our- 
selves in the achievement.”” In this sentence Dr. Francis 
Aveling, President of the British Psychological Society, may be 
said to sum up the doctrine of this handbook on a vast subject. 
Those who study psychology should not ignore this volume. 
The author is thorough in his methods; he examines the ques- 
tion of ‘‘ waste’’ in many aspects—waste in human energy, 
bodily energy, mental energy, fatigue, etc. His. chapter on 
memory, however, does not carry the reader very far. While 
it is possible to cultivate certain forms of memory, other forms, 
the encyclopedic memory, for instance, are born, not made. 
From a practical point of view, the peculiar value of Dr. 
Aveling’s work lies in the emphasis he lays in providing youth 
with work that is agreeable to it, if the individual is to give out 
in his life the best that is in him. For this reason alone the 
book is worthy of study. 


LITERARY NOTES 


NEW firm of publishers, Messrs. Ingpen and 
A Grant, of Bury Street, announces as apparently 
its first publication the Collected Poems of the 
late Edward Thomas, whose verse, published shyly 
under a pseudonym, has by now given him a small, 
definite place among English poets. 
* 


Messrs. Mathews and Marrot, who are showing 
considerable enterprise in the rediscovery of neglected 
books, are about to issue The Heroine, by E. S. 
Barrett, a skit on the ultra-romantic novels of Sensi- 
bility which appeared in numbers at the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century. 
From the same firm is due Mary Hamilton, by a niece 
of Jane Austen, a book said to reveal the writer’s 
spiritual affinity with her illustrious relative. 

* 


Mr. John Murray is publishing America’s Secret, by 
Mr. Ellis Barker, who discusses American business 
principles, the attitude of the American workman, the 
influence of Protection, and the effect of education on 
the workers. Also to be published by Mr. Murray is 


The Immortal Marriage, by Mrs. Atherton, whose 
subject is the love of Pericles and Aspasia. 
* 

Two new volumes in the excellent ‘ To-day ang 
To-morrow ’ Series, published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, are to be Vulcan, a study of the future of 
Labour, by Mr. Cecil Chisholm, and Hymen, by Mr, 
Norman Haire. The same publishers are about to 
issue Social Life in the Animal World, by Professor 
Alverdes, who treats very fully both of herd life and 
of the relations between mated animals. 


* 


One of the most interesting announcements from 
the Bodley Head is that of Mr. Frederick Niven’s 
Queer Fellows, based on his experiences many years 
ago as an itinerant labourer on the borders of Canada 
and the United States. 

= 


Messrs. Putnam are about to publish The Mind and 
Face of Bolshevism, by René Fullop-Miller, described 
as a comprehensive study of the inwardness of Bol- 
shevism, as well as of those aspects which it presents 
to the outer world. 

* 


High claims are made for The Life and Works of 
Aloysius Horn, edited by Miss Ethelreada Lewis, 
which Messrs. Cape are issuing at the end of this 
month. It is the story of the adventurous life of a 
pedlar whom the editor met in South Africa. Mr. 
Galsworthy contributes an enthusiastic preface. 


* 


A History of Italian Painting, by Professor O. S. 
Tonks, is announced by Messrs. Appleton. The book, 
which is meant for the student as well as the general 
reader, is to have some two hundred illustrations. 


* 


The Hawthornden Prize has been awarded to Miss 
V. Sackville West, author of The Land and other 


distinctive works.. 
* 


We welcome the first number of Old Furniture, a 
new monthly magazine for collectors. We have not 
yet had the time to peruse it critically, but in general 
get-up—an important item in such a publication—in 
range of articles and illustrations it seems exception- 
ally well served. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 
PLaycoinc. By James Agate. Jarrolds, (‘‘ These 
Diversions ” Series.) 5s. and 15s. 

A characteristic essay, by a dramatic critic who never loses 
his zest for the theatre, in a series which was inaugurated by 
Mr. Priestley’s brilliant little book on conversation, and which 
we hope will have many other volumes added to it. 

Jounson and Garrick. Two Diatocues. By Sit 
Joshua Reynolds. The Cayme Press. 3s. 6d. 

This, probably the best, parody of Johnson’s talk has re 
mained oddly little known. It is now reprinted in very attractive 
form. The dialogues were first printed in 1816. 
Tue Goop Wi. By H. J. Paton. Allen and 

Unwin. 16s. 


MorninGs IN Mexico. By D. H. Lawrence. 
7s. 6d. 


Secker. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


My Workine Lire. By Colonel Lord Sydenham of 
Combe. Murray. 21s. 
The record of a long and busy life, devoted successively t0 
military work, Dominion and Indian administration, and 
politics. 


| 
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66 Royal 99 The unique and unassailable position occupied by Clyno Cars 
in public estimation has been effected in the incredibly short 
4 seater space of 4 years. Positive proof that they are carefully designed, 
ese give absolute satisfaction under all conditions. 
“i a equa y any car in the world, that Clyno (right hand) gear 
changing is child’s play ; that Clyno 4-wheel brakes are smooth 
incontestable fact of no other and silent in operation, and completely efficient in all emergencies. 
Sir manufacturer being able to Every single Clyno Car is economical to run. 
produce such phenomenal 
= value for money. CLYN @ 
stive Investigate for yourself the 
entire comfort and ample ac- 
and commodation in the British 
coach-built body with its 4 
wide doors, leather upholstery, 
cer. instantly adjustable front seat, 
detachable floor carpets, side CARS 
Rootes Li Devonshire All modcls fitted with 4 1b 
t access- models fit wit -wheel brak 
of protection. Hardman St., Deansgate, Manchester send you the name of pan moon = Senter 
- THE CLYNO ENGINEERING Co. (1922) Ltd.. WOLVERHAMPTON 
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THe Marguis pz Sape. His Lire anp Works. By 
C. R. Dawes. Holden. 21s. 

The first study in English of an eccentric, perverted, but 
genuinely gifted and innovatory writer, who has indirectly exer- 
cised more influence than is commonly supposed. 
DEMOCRACY IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. 

Glover. Cambridge University Press. 


By T. R. 
1os. 6d. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Tus Courr Masgug. By Enid Welsford. Cambridge 
University Press. 25s. 

In this study of the English masque of the seventeenth century, 
the author has sought less to accumulate facts than to co- 
ordinate them. 

STuFF AND NONSENSE. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

A volume with perhaps an even wider range than the same 
author’s ‘ Peacock Pie’: nonsense and poetry mingled together 
in Mr. Walter de la Mare’s own way. 


By Walter de la Mare. 


Tue E.pest SisteR AND OTHER Poems. By Gwen 
Clear. Longmans. 5s. 
Dirricutt Love. By L. A. G. Strong. Oxford: 


Blackwell. 5s. 


WHEN CRUMMLES PLAYED. 
3s. 6d. 


Tue Nortuern Gate. By Isobel Wylie Hutchison. 
Moring: The De La More Press. 2s. 6d. 


Chapman and Hall. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Tue SociaL Basis oF CONSCIOUSNESS. 
Burrow. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

The author regards the neurosis as a social rather than as 
an individual phenomenon, and seeks to link the work of the 
psychiatrist with that of the educator, 

Tue Faruer Primitive Psycuotocy. By Bronis- 
law Malinowski. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

The author is, we believe, the first anthropologist to apply 
psycho-analytic methods to a primitive race. He here studies 
the Melanesian population of New Guinea, with, it would 
appear, special reference to the ‘‘ complex’? formed in a 
matriarchal society. 

Tue PsycHOLoGy OF CHARACTER. 
Roback. Kegan Paul. 21s. 


By Trigant 


By Dr. A. A. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Bripce Wise. By Lt.-Col. S. G. Goldschmidt. Country Life. 
12s. 6d. 

A study of horse-breaking, intended for the ordinary horse- 
owner, by an authority with thirty years’ experience behind 
him. 

Tue Balearics AND THEIR PgorLes. By Frederick Chamberlin. 
The Bodley Head. 18s, 

Tourtnc ENGLanp ry Roap anp Byway. By Sydney R. Jones. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tie Mopern EnciisH GarpeN. Country Life. 21s. 

A volume of charming photographs, with a preface by 
Mr. E. H. M. Cox. Delightful to look upon, the book has also 
a real practical value. 

KNIves AND Forks. By Major C. T. P. Bailey. The Medici 
Society. 17s. 6d. 

Apparently the first treatise on the subject. 
are excellent. 

ADVERTISING, PRINTING aND ArT IN Commerce. By John F. 
Preston and Eric Arch. Chapman and Hall. 16s. 

A practical guide, with numerous examples of good com- 
mercial illustration and typography. 

THe War AnD THE Suippinc Inpustry. By C. Ernest Fayle. 
Milford: Oxford University Press. 17s. 

THe REMAKING OF MODERN Armies, By Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

CuurcHes. By Charles W. Budden. Batsford. 
s. 6d. 

Sovier Union Year-Boox, 1927. Compiled and Edited by 
A. A. Santalov and Louis Segal. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

SprinG Flowers oF THE Wiip. By Edward Step. Jarrolds. 5s. 

SrtriruaL Gravitation. By Alice Dew-Smith. Cambridge : 
Heffer. 2s. 6d, 

VuLcan; oR, THe Future or Lasour. By Cecil Chisholm. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Wuote-MEAL. Practica Recipes. By Ettie A. Horni- 
brook. Heinemann. 1s. 6d. 

CHAMBER OF SHIPPING OF THE UwniteD Kincpom. 1926-1927. 
Report. Witherby. 


The illustrations 
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TRANSLATIONS 


Demontauity. By Ludovico Maria Sinistrari. Translated into 
English from the Latin by the Rev. Montague Summers, 
The Fortune Press. 21s. and 42s. 

Memotrrs OF THE Court OF ENGLAND IN 1675. By Marie 
Catherine Baronne D’Aulnoy. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. William Henry Arthur. Reutledge. 12s. 6d. 

BotsuevisM, FascisM, Democracy. By Francesco Nitti, 
ae by Margaret M. Green. Allen and Unwin. 
s. 6d. 

Tue Braze. REMINISCENCES OF VOLHYNIA, 1917-1919. 
Sophia Kossak. Translated from the original Polish. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s, 6d. 


REPRINTS 


WaLpen; or, Lire In THE Woops. By Henry David Thoreau. 

Chapman and Hall. 25s. 
A fine edition of this classic. 

Great Britain. By Karl Baedeker. Allen and Unwin. 16s, 

PARLIAMENTARY Locic. By the Right Honourable William 
Gerard Hamilton. Cambridge: Heffer. 6s, 

VIENNESE Mgpiey. By Edith O’Shaughnessy. Cape. 3s. 6d. 

Two Prays (‘ THe Seacutt’: Tue Crerry Orcnarp’), By 
Anton Tchekhof. Translated by George Calderon. Cape, 
3s. 6d. 

Kwaipan. By Lafcadio Hearn. Cape. 3s. Gd. 

Captain Marcaret. By John Masefield. Cape, 3s. €d. 


FICTION 


Huta: A Romance or Hawall. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Case-Book or SHERLOcK Hortmes. By A. Conan Doyle. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

You. By G. Sheila Donisthorpe. Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


By Armine von Tempski. 


Tug GranpMotHers. By Rita (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys), 


Hutchinson. 7s. 


Fotty’s HANDBOOK. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Fettows. By Frederick Niven. The Bodley Head. 


7s. 6d. 
Tne Hann or Doom. By J. M. Walsh. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


Tates oF Hatr. By Winifred Duke. Edinburgh: Hodge. 6s. 
Tue Szason ror Joy. By Barbara Blackburn. Secker. 


7s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY 
_ LIAM O’ FLAHERTY 


THE LIFE 
OF TIM HEALY 


“He has given us a 
very remarkable pic- 
ture of one side of 
Tim Healy’s life... 

it has the divine 
quality of being 
eminently 
readable.” 


Westminster 
Gasette 


12s. 6d. net. 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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Austin Tours. 


BUXTON 


Buxton is a fine centre for touring the Peak 
District of Derbyshire. See the Pump 
Room, the Crescent, Poole’s Cavern, and 
the view from the Cat and Fiddle Inn. 
There is a picturesque footpath along the 
river, with magnificent gorges. See 


Haddon Hall, and the village of Edensor. 


How to get there from Birmingham 
Leave Birmingham by Colemore Row, Steelhouse Lane, 
Corporation St., Aston Road North, and Lichfield 
Road for Lichfield. Thence the road passes through 
Uttoxeter and Ashbourne to Buxton. Return by Bake- 
well and Matlock. 


Travel in an Austin and enioy 
every mile of the way 


AUSTIN TWENTY 
Models from £450 
at Works 
AUSTIN TWELVE 
from £275 
AUSTIN SEVEN 
from £145 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., Longbridge, Birmingham 
London: 479-483 Oxford Street, W.1 (near Marble Arch) 


and ee early deliveries consult 


the Largest Distributors 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


where you are cordially invited to inspect a comprehensive range of Austin Cars. 
Models from £145 to £650 


Payments from under £4 per month. 

Full Particulars of our Special 

* Austin ” Self-financed deferred 

payment terms forwarded upon 
request. 


London Service Works, Lodge Place, Opposite ‘* Lord’s” 
Branches: Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, Wrotham. 
Birmingham: (George Heath Ltd.) 
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MOTORING 


THE IMPROVED LANCIA LAMBDA 
By H. THorNToN RUTTER 


HE well-known Lancia Lambda is now avail- 

able as a chassis or as a complete car, with a 

more varied choice of coachwork than hitherto. 
In fact, this model differs considerably from its pre- 
decessors, although the engine is still a ‘‘ V’’ type 
four-cylinder, an arrangement which allows the power 
unit to be remarkably compact and brings the gear-box 
under the bonnet. The bore, however, is now seventy- 
nine and one-third millimetres, and the stroke one hun- 
dred and twenty millimetres, giving a capacity of nearly 
two and a half litres, in place of just over two litres 
as in the former model. This has brought its rating 
up to sixteen horse-power; the increase has benefited 
the car, as the larger engine does its work with less 
effort, although the chassis length has been increased, 
which naturally entails a corresponding increase in 
the weight of the carriage generally. The new engine 
runs very smoothly and also has that quality of ac- 
celeration which makes owner-drivers great enthusiasts 
of this Italian production. 


There are one or two other small changes, 
besides the alteration of the engine’s bore and 
the length of the chassis, which is now available 
in two sizes, either the long or the short, both ap- 
proximately twenty-one hundredweight with spare 
wheel, tyres and tools. The carburettor has been pro- 
vided with a pipe extending from the rear of the 
cylinders, so that instrument is free from the exhaust 
pipe, it having been found, in hot climates, that the 
float chamber tended to become unduly warm to the. 
detriment of petrol economy. Water-pipes are now 
at the side, while the lubricating system has been 
revised and comprises a supplementary separate oil 
tank on the dashboard next to the vacuum feed tank. 
On the cam shaft end is a pump, which slowly aug- 
ments the contents of the engine base sump from this 
auxiliary tank, the idea being that the level of oil in 
the gear-box is kept approximately constant, and the 
driver need therefore only fill the auxiliary tank, which 
is higher and consequently more conveniently placed 
for the purpose. Owner-drivers will appreciate this, 
and it is a system that will commend itself to prac- 
tical motorists. 


The feed of oil depends upon the speed of the cam 
shaft and, as a consequence, increases with the revolu- 
tions of the engine. The four-speed gear-box is ex- 
tremely easy to change either up or down, and the 
third speed is so good that there is no need for the 
driver to hang on to top gear and risk the chance of 
straining the engine when climbing steep ascents. 
The brakes are quite effective, and the steering is very 
light, the ratio having been altered so that the wheel 
makes more turns from lock to lock than hitherto, 
but this has balanced the difference between the former 
high-pressure tyres and the present low-pressure tyres, 
which are now standard. The castor action automatic- 
ally returns the wheels to the straight after turning 
bends and sharp corners. Having the chassis in two 
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and the long one a foot longer, both have an overall 
width of five feet seven inches—the present Lancia 
Lambda carries any type of body which the own 
may choose. The English-built Weymann saloon cay 
be carried both on the long and the short whee] base 
chassis. The model which I tested was on the shor 
wheel base, yet there was ample room for the pas. 
sengers—the sliding wicker bucket front seats with 
pneumatic upholstery were particularly comfortab, 
and the equipment very complete. 


There are not many makes of cars that are Capable 
of putting up a high road touring speed, but the iy. 
teen horse-power Lancia Lambda is one of the ey. 
ceptions; its possessor can guarantee ‘to his pas. 
sengers a speed of a mile a minute—when the roa 
is open—and that for as long as the freedom from 
traffic will permit the engine to propel the carriage a 
that pace. At the same time a high road average 
speed in touring is obtainable without any very ¢. 
cessive maximum speed being indulged in at any 
period. In journeys from the metropolis to the Mid. 
lands, notwithstanding the usual traffic halts before 
the carriage is free from the city, thirty-five miles per 
hour is easily obtainable as the average speed, whik 
on some occasions this has been increased to over 
forty miles per hour for the complete journey without 
taking any risks of driving boorishly. The steering 
lock is excellent and with its long wheel base can 
turn in a very small circle, an admirable quality which 
is of great advantage when touring on the Continent 
and in Scotland or in the mountainous districts of 
Wales. 


time to 
retire — 


Sleep comeseasily tothe man 
who retires in ‘LUVISCA’ 
PYJAMAS. Their soft, 
silky comfort is inducive o 
slumber. They are luxuri- 
ous wear, yet durable and 
economical, 


‘Look for 
i pegistered: 
Luvisca” 
: on overs 
iment. None: 
genuine without 


If any difficulty # 
obtaining, 


SHIRTS 


td. 
PYJAMAS« SOFT COLLARS a's 
for Summer-time wear are light, cool and Marsin's Se. 1, who 


comfortable. For day wear ‘*LUVISCA” 
Shirts and Soft Collars are serviceable, 
smart, and suitable for all occasions. 


EB. 
will send you nam 
of your nearest 
retailer and 
tive booklet. 


lengths—the short chassis is fourteen feet nine inches 
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CARS 


20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. Model. 
faction with his choice. 


synonymous with car comfort. 


“T believe the Humber ‘Six’ will 
go from success to triumph.” 


HAT is a phrase in a letter received from one owner of a 


its performance, and abundantly proves his complete satis- 
The reason is that he has selected a 


car embodying all the features that have made the Humber name 


—make a 20/55 H.P. Humber a car to be reckoned with by all 
who are seeking a car they will be proud to drive. 


His letter is full of praise for 


Quality—British workmanship 


15/40 HP, 5-Seater, 4-door Saloon Landaulette 
20/55 H.P, 6-Cyl, 5-Seater, 4-door Tourer - 
20/55 H.P, 6-Cyl. 5-Seater, 4-door Saloon - 
20/55 H.P. 6-Cyl. 5/7-Seater Landaulette - 
20/55 H,P. 6-Cyl. 5/7-Seater Saloon Limousine on 
£1,050 


long wheel-base chassis - 
DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD 


Write for illus- 
trated Catalogue 
of all Models. 


West End Showreoms : - 
Export Branch Office: “ oon 
Repair Works and Service Depot: ... ous 


9/20 H.P, 2/3 Seater Tourer with Dickey Seat - £267 7 O 

g/z0 H.P. 4-Seater Tourer - - - £267 7 0 

H.P. 4-Seater Saloon - $322 7 O 
14/40 H.P, 2/3-Seater, 2-door Tourey with Dickey Seat £460 9/20 H,.P. Models 
14/40 HP, 5-Seater, 4-door Tourer - - £460 are now equipped 
14/40 H.P. 5-Seater, 4-door Saloon - - £575 with Front Wheel 
14/40 H.P. 3-Coupé with Dickey Seat - - £575 
15/40 H.P. §-Seater, 4-door Tourer - - £620 ‘ 

15/40 H.P, 5-Seater, 4-door Saloon - - £835 dard fitting, 

- £835 Models are avail- 
- oo able for immediate 
- £940 delivery, 


HUMBER, LIMITED, COVENTRY. 
LONDON : 


ee 
— 
20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5-Seater Tourer. 
94 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


32 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C.1. 
CANTERBURY ROAD, KILBURN, N.W.6 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


LTHOUGH it was with a sigh of relief that 
A Stock Exchange greeted the termination 

of the 21-day Account, dealings for the new 
Account this week have not been on a very big scale. 
This is easily explained. Ascot takes a heavy toll 
from the City, and for this pleasant reason markets 
were not expected to display great energy, but there 
were other and more substantial reasons in the un- 
settled outlook generally. The Soviet attitude towards 
Poland, the Jugoslavian contretemps with Albania, 
the rise in the Berlin Bank Rate with the attendant 
fall in the price of securities, the realization that the 
coal industry at home is once more bordering on a 
state of affairs that is best described as parlous, and 
the uncertainty of the money position with the pos- 
sibility of further gold withdrawals, each and all of 
these have played their part in keeping Stock Ex- 
change business within moderate limits. 


JOSEPH LUCAS 


As recently as May 14 attention was drawn to 
Joseph Lucas shares, since when they have been in 
strong demand and have registered a_ substantial 
gain. Those who have invested in shares of this 
Company should be in no hurry to take their profits ; 
its position is extremely sound, and its business of 
manufacturing motor accessories is one that shows 
no sign of abatement. 


TAYLOR WALKER 

In a similar manner the shares of Taylor Walker 
and Company, recommended in these notes on April 
30, when the price was in the neighbourhood of 26s., 
have since been in strong demand and have been 
changing hands very freely over 30s. As previously 
stated, these shares are in their class a sound invest- 
ment which shouid materially appreciate in the course 
of the next twelve months. 


CROSSFIELDS OIL AND CAKE 


When dealings originally started, I drew attention 
to the 10s. shares of the Crossfields Oil and Cake 
Company, Ltd. After being a good market, these 
shares have gone back in price owing to the liquida- 
tion of a weak bull position. The present appears 
an opportune moment for investors to interest them- 
selves in this Company, the recent report of which 
made a very favourable showing. The issued capital 
of the Company is £100,000 in shares of 1os. each. 
After allowing an ample sum for depreciation of 
plant, etc., a dividend of 15% was declared, £8,000 
was placed to reserve and £2,075 was carried for- 
ward. At the present reduced price these shares 
certainly appear to be well worth the attention of 
investors who are looking for a high rate of interest 
with a fair chance of capital appreciation. 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 

The Abbey Road Permanent Building Society, which 
has been established for 52 years, has recently moved 
into new and commodious premises in Upper Baker 
Street. To celebrate this change pamphlets have 
been issued setting forth very clearly the aims and 
objects of the Society. Lack of space makes it im- 
possible to deal in detail with this Society, which, 


_ stances, I have no hesitation in recommending J. Lyons 


since its formation in 1874, has grown to such Jar 
proportions that to-day it has a membership of oa 
60,000 and assets exceeding 6,000,000. Build; 
Societies, if sound, are thoroughly desirable mediums 
for permanent investment; and as the Abbey Road 
Society certainly can be included in this class, those 
interested would be well advised to communicate with 
the General Manager, Abbey House, Upper Bake 
Street, N.W.1, obtain the brochures above referreg 
to and study them in detail. 


TIN SELECTION TRUST 


There have been outstanding features of strength 
in the tin share market of late, in which movement the 
Tin Selection Trust, to which I have frequently re. 
ferred in these notes, has been a prominent example, 
Shareholders in this Trust are likely to receive ve 
substantial dividends in the future and to see the valye 
of their shares gradually appreciate. Among other 
assets, the Tin Selection Trust is said to hold 150,00 
shares in the London Tin Syndicate, which, while figur. 
ing in their books at 10s. a share, are Standing in 
the market at well over £4. 


J. LYONS AND CO, 


The report of J. Lyons and Company included 
dividend on the Ordinary shares on the same basis 
as last year. The market professed disappointment 
at this, and the shares were slightly marked down. 
In addition the report foreshadows the issue of a 
further million preference shares, and the opinion was 
expressed that the payment of the extra dividend on 
the preference shares entailed by this further issue 
might minimize the possibility of the ordinary receiy- 
ing increased dividends next year. Personally, I view 
the future of J. Lyons and Compary with great 
optimism. I have no doubt that the balance sheet 
recently submitted has been drawn up in an ultra 
conservative manner, and that, covering as it did the 
period of the general strike, no large increase of profits 
could be looked for. I feel, however, that the position 
of the Company is even stronger than would appear 
on the face of the balance sheet. In these circum- 


Ordinary shares as a permanent investment of a very 
desirable type. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELLS 


Crosse and Blackwells, Ltd., have issued an official 
announcement to the effect that a dividend in respect 
of the six months to June 30 on their first preference 
shares will be posted to shareholders on July 19. This 
will be the first dividend these shareholders have re- 
ceived since July, 1921, and the resumption of pay- 
ments was foreshadowed by the Chairman in his speech 
at the Annual General Meeting of the Company held 
in April last. This supplies gratifying evidence that 
the reorganization scheme is bearing fruit. Further, 
the Company announce that they propose to issue 
£,600,000 of 64% 3-year notes; the issue price is to 


be 99, and the notes are to be redeemable at 1o1. This | 


issue is being made to provide the necessary capital 
for the erection and equipment of the Company’s new 
factories in the United States of America and Canada, 
for necessary expansion in the home factories and 
for repaying outstanding capital loans from bankers. 
I am pleased to be able to express an optimistic opinion 
as to the future of this Company, whose products have 


been a household word for so many years. 
TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. totai Funds Exceed £33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,052,000 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
pook (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
sarurpay ReviEW in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 

RULES 

1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

9. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3, Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, 


London, W.C.2. 
Competitors not 
disqualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Thursday following the date of publication. 


To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 274 


Two SoONG-BiRDS KNOWN TO EVERY COUNTRY BOY. 


That vision fills the ransomed soul with joy. 

A tree, and in it I perceive a bow. 

Devoid of wings, they cannot fiy, you know. 

Great his renown for culinary feats, 

Half a long Persian vest our need now meets. 

The heart of drunkenness you next must take. 

A foe to embryo crocodile and snake. 

Of such a rhyme doth Edgar Allan sing. 

Curtail me twice a nymph, and flower of early spring. 


complying with these Rules will be 


Solution of Acrostic No. 272 


O repsor P® 1 See Shakespeare’s Tempest. 
D ormous E 2St. Elmo’s fire is a meteoric appearance seen 


Y aw N playing about the masts of a ship. 
S ubmarin E 
E Im oO8 
pU d 
S no E 


Acrostic No. 272.—The winner is Mrs. J. Butler, 84 South 
Croxted Road, Dulwich, S.E.21, who has selected as her prize 
‘Quicksand,’ by E. Wynne-Tyson, published by Collins, and re- 
viewed in our columns on June 4. Four other competitors 
named this book ; 22 chose ‘ Sir Francis Drake,’ etc. etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., A. H. M., Armadale, Baldersby, Bar- 
berry, E. Barrett, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
Mrs. Robt. Brown, Ruth Carrick, Ceyx, J. Chambers, Chip, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, D. L., Dolmar, E. K. P., C. Ellis, G. M. 
Fowler, W. Ernest Groves, Lt.-Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig, 
Hanworth, Miss N. Humphrys, Iago, Kirkton, John Lennie, 
Mrs. A. Lole, Madge, Margaret, Martha, Met, M. I. R., N. O. 
Sellam, Oakapple, Peter, Miss F. M. Petty, Rho Kappa, Shor- 
R. G. Gordon Touche, Trike, 

- S. Truell, Twyford . J. Warden, Millicent W 
Yendu, Yewden, Zyk. J 
Ong Licht Wronc.—Boskerris, Buns, Carlton, Maud 
, Sydney H. Davidson, Dhualt, Dona, Gay, Gosh, 
H. C. M., Jerboa, Miss Kelly, Lilian, A. M. W. Maxwell, 
Mopes, Miss R. Ransom, Rand, St. Ives, Stucco, Tov, Tyro. 

Two Licnts Wronc.—Miss Carter, Cyril E. Ford, Jop, 
Muriel M. Malvern, Miss J. F. Maxwell, G. W. Miller, H. de R. 
=, Lady Mottram, R. C. B., J. A. Yates. All others 


Acrostic No. 271.—Correct : Boskerris, Ceyx, G. M. Fowler, 


Met, Peter, Yendu. One Light Wrong: Jeff, Kirkton, Lad 
Mottram, Miss F. M. Petty. 


COALS 


From one of the Purest and Richest Seams ever discovered in 
England. Stock now, enormous saving. Lowest summer level. 
Truck loads direct to any station. Also Anthracite, Coke (Gas 
Furnace Foundry). 

Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Dept. S, Colliery Offices, Leck- 
hampton, Glos. Telephone : 2220 Cheltenham. 


Company Meetings 
HOVIS 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY RECORDED 
The Orpinary GENERAL MeetTING of Hovis, Ltd., was held on 
the 14th inst., at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

Mr. A. H. Dence, who presided, said that he had to present 
another record of success by the company. In the balance-sheet 
their capital expenditure had increased by £30,377, accounted 
for mainly by additions to their premises at Catford, Liverpool, 
Leigh-on-Sea and Nottingham, and the ground rent of a_por- 
tion of their property in Grosvenor Road, Westminster. Their 
reserve fund was £20,000 more than in the previous year, and 
they were asking permission to add another 420,000 this year. 
The divisible profit showed an increase of £3,000 over that for 
last year, and their proposals were to pay a dividend of 0 per 
cent., with an addition of 2} per cent. bonus, both subject to 
tax. They had cause to be very grateful that in a year of diffi- 
culty, combined with the stress and aftermath of the general 
strike, their company had proved so successful. 

Hovis Bread was now sold in Canada; they had made quite 
a useful start there. For many years they had been represented 
in South Africa. Hovis was in the home a household neces- 
sity, and Hovis in Great Britain was a household word. They 
were hopeful that it would become an Empire word, as they 
were confident it was an Empire necessity. The more they in- 
quired into the qualities of their bread, the more they were 
satisfied, and the latest reports they had had from those scientists 
who had been engaged for years on this matter, in respect of 
the vitamin content of Hovis Bread, indicated that their bread 
had a paramount content of Vitamin B, and, so far as breads 
were concerned, stood alone. 

Since March 31 they had entered into a contract to purchase 
the important and well-known milling business of Messrs. 
Humphries and Bobbett, Ltd., of Bristol. Bristol was a dis- 
trict from which they could more conveniently work their trade 
in the West of England, and they had for a long time felt the 
need of being established there. That new venture would 
probably require an outlay of up to £70,000 of new capital to 
run the business properly. They had always found that to have 
a mill in a central locality meant a large increase in the sales 
of Hovis. They were also considering the erection of offices 
more suitable to their increasing trade. They hoped, however, 
to be able to finance both those projects out of their resources, 
and generally to maintain their forward policy. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI AND BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY 


The_Tuirty-NINTH OrpINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Antofa- 
gasta (Chili) and Bolivia Railway Company, Ltd., was held on 
the 14th inst., at Winchester House, E.C. 

Lord Lawrence of Kingsgate (the Chairman) said that the 
gross receipts of £ 1,862,426 were £320,683 less than for 1925, 
the reduction being entirely due to the depressed condition of 
the Chilean nitrate industry. In other directions their busi- 
ness was well maintained so far as goods traffic was concerned. 
The reduced business in the nitrate industry brought about a 
reduction in passenger movement, but, summing up, he thought 
the figures showed that the business was expanding, and that, 
while nitrate played an important part, they were not nearly so 
dependent on it as in earlier days. The working expenses of 
the railway had been reduced by some £87,000. The Bolivian 
traffic had kept up very well, both in the metals and minerals, 
as well as in the up traffic, all of which had a reflection of 
continued prosperity in the Bolivian mining industry. The 
waterworks side of the business also gave a lower profit than 
for the previous year, and again it was due to the nitrate situa- 
tion, the oficinas taking much less water through suspending 
their operations. The results of the year’s working provided a 
profit of £616,763, to which was added the interest on the bonds 
they held in the Bolivia Railway Company and the interest 
from other investments, which together totalled £230,823. The 
directors recommended a final dividend of 4 per cent. on the 
Consolidated Ordinary stock, making 7 per cent. for the year, 
and the carrying forward of £245,893, as against £161,715 
brought in. Referring to the position of the Chilean nitrate 
industry, the Chairman said that, although by the traffics of 
the railway, which was a sound index, there had been no 
material improvement, he thought there were signs that they 
might see improvement before very long. As to the prospects 
of the railway, it was a little difficult to say what would be 
the outcome of the present year’s working, but if the nitrate 
position should improve, then he thought they would have fairly 
good results, because from all accounts he thought the copper 
and tin mining industries should continue im a_ satisfactory 
condition. The report was adopted. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
SEGONZAC 


Oil Paintings on Exhibition at the ne Gallery, 
Mill Street, W.1. ad a 
Water-Colours at the Independent Gallery, 


7a Grafton Street, W.1. 10—6. Saturdays, 10—1. 
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ALL'S WELL 
INDEED IN 
APPLE 
WINE 


SYMONS 
CYDER 


Rare apples from Pastoral Devon’s re- 
nowned orchards on sunny banks of 
River Dart, a few miles from Paignton 
seashore, and inborn skill in the Apple 


Mills, go to make our Cyders rich, 
refined refreshment. TASTE and 


see how good these Cyders are. 

DRINK Four different kinds, including non- 
DEVONIA’S intoxicant ‘‘SYDRINA,’’ are sent 
DELICIOUS FREE, if 1/6 is enclosed to 
DRINK cover cost of packing and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS, Ltd., Apple Lea, TOTNES, DEVON | 


The Mayfair Literary Centre! 


For Books to Purchase, New or 
Second- Hand. 
For Books to Read on a Library 
Subscription. 


Go to DAY’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 


96 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FULL SUBSCRIPTION RATES SENT ON REQUEST. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY 
MIXTURE 


“WHITE LABEL” Strength 


MILD and MEDIUM STRENGTHS 1/0} Per 02. x7 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 
The Charge of the Light Brigade 


HE Crimean War. 25th October, 1854: The Battle of 
Balaklava. 


The order was given for the Light Brigade, six hundred 
men, to charge the Russian Artillery. The task was 
impessible of success, to charge meant certain death; but 
the six hundred, as one man, advanced into the jaws of the 
Russian guns. The order to charge had been a mistake. 


The incident has been immortalized in Tennyson’s poem. 
This poem thrilled us in childhood, but when we read it 
to-day! Is it a little over-familiar that it fails to stir us 
as once it did? Or, wiser and wearier since the Great 
War, do we think not so much of the glory of heroics as 
of their cost and their result? The Charge was magnifi- 
a but it availed nothing. It should never have been 
made. 


To provide for your dependants and for your own future 
shows proper feeling, and may mean considerable sacrifice. 
But if the manner of making provision is wrong—if, for 
example, an investment proves unfortunate—your sacrifice 
will be just as ag ne as that of the Light Brigade. You 
make no mistake, however, if you care by means of an 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY, with Profits, 


in 


Write for Explanatory Booklet “‘AE2” 


he STANDARD 


ASSURANCE COMPA 
LONDON ESTABLISHES: DUBLIN 
110 CANNON STREET ec 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
PALL MALL sw. 
HEADOFPICE 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 


ACTIVE DIRECTORSHIP 


An organization of International Magazine 
Publishers have an opening for an active 
Director who can invest £5,000 in 7% Cumu- 
lative Preference Shares in £50,000 Company. 
The investment will be a part of an increased 
capitalization required for expanding on proved 
lines. Beginning salary of £500 per year will 
be paid exclusive of Directors’ fees. The 
growth of the business will provide an excep- 
tional opportunity for personal advancement. 
Apply, Box 3:4, SaturDAy REvIEw. 


International Homeopathic Congress. 


In connection with the Session of Congress a PUBLIC 
LECTURE will be given by SIR JAGADIS BOSE, 
F.R.S., LL.D., Principal. Director of the Bose Institute, 
Calcutta, on: ‘‘ THE MECHANISM OF LIFE,”? illus- 
trated by Optical Projection, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
22ND, at 5 p.m., at the KINGSWAY HALL, Kingsway, 
W.C.2. 

The Chair will be taken by SIR GEORGE WYATT 
TRUSCOTT, BART. 

Admission, without charge, to any part of the Hall. 

A limited number of Seats will be reserved, and for 
these early application should be made to the Secretary’s 
Office: 43 Russell Square, W.C.1. 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. June 20, 21 and 22 


DOUGLAS MACLEAN in 
“HOLD THAT LION” 
A Mirthmaking Comedy 


IRENE RICH and CONWAY TEARLE in 
“MY OFFICIAL WIFE,’’ etc. 
From the Well-Known Play 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. June 23, 24 and 25 
BEBE DANIELS in 


“THE COLLEGE FLIRT” 


JOHNNY HINES and FLORA FINCH in 
“THE BROWN DERBY” 
From the Musical Comedy, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Shipping 


fo & O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government 


MEDITERRAKEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, %4 Cockspur Street, 
London, $.W.1; Fre’ or General Business: 182 Leadenhall Street, E.C.8. 
Bl. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 188 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.8. 


Miscellaneous 


YOU MUST HAVE COAL 


Trucks direct from Colliery to Stations anywhere at whole- 
sale prices for cash. House, Kitchen, Steam, Anthracite, Coke 
(Gas Furnace Foundry.) 

Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 

Telephone : 2220 Cheltenham. 


Schools 


KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
SOMERSET. 


An examination will be held on June 7, 8 and g for 
three Entrance Scholarships of £50, £40 and £30. 
For particulars apply to the Headmaster. 


BETHANY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
GOUDHURST, KENT 


Boarding School for Boys. Situated in the delightful 
country of the Weald, within easy reach of Tunbridge Wells, 
Hastings and Maidstone. Thorough preparation for business or 
the professions. Public examinations taken. 

Bracing air, extensive grounds, modern equipment, science 
laboratories. Sports, gymnasium, swimming bath. 

Inclusive fees from 472 per annum. Apply Principals. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CROSBY, LANCS. 
Founded A.D. 1618. Public School of 500 boys, near the Sea. 


Tuition, £20 per annum; Boarding House, £75. Scholarships 
tenable in the School and Leaving Exhibitions. One Entrance 


_ Scholarship of £50 per annum. 


For particulars, apply School Secretary. 


Appeal 


T. MAR¥, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “ rummage”? of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 18.6.1927 


Allen & Unwin Harrap M 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

bourne Hodge Rout 
apne & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Crosby Lockwood arrold SP.CK. 
Dent egan Paul Stanley I aul 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan Bodley Head 
Foulis Melrose ard, Lock 

Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


Se Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gaq 


BESITY.—Everyone who is stout or fears increasing 

weight should send for the Interesting Free Booklet (posted 

in plain wrapper) on the Successful French Remedy, 
Dr. Deschamp’s lodhyrine.”—Write to Maison Southcombe, 
Dept. G, 167 Strand, 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


RIDGE LESSONS given by Gentleman Expert Player. 
Beginners or advanced players. Terms reasonable.—Peters, 
Goldsmith’s Court, Great New Street, E.C.4. 


Exhibition 
DAILY EXPRESS 
YOUNG ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION 
R.B.A. GALLERIES, 


SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Admission one shilling. 


10 a.m.—5.30 p.m. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Typewriting, 


Duplicating, Shorthand, French. 
SONG WRITERS (Authors and Composers).— Remark- 

7 able free book: ‘‘ Song-Writing as a 
Profitable Career,’’ free on application.—Box 614, Inter- 
national Music Agency, Chichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


OUR NEW SYSTEM 


If you are a Collector or a Reader, and will send us a list 
of the subjects, authors, editions, etcetera, in which 
you are interested, and which you would like to acquire, you 
automatically take advantage of our unique reporting system. 


HOW IT WORKS 
By it you are guaranteed first refusal of any new purchases 
we make which we think will be of interest to you, because as 
soon as they come into our hands we shall report them to you. 


RESULT 


If you will spend a moment and a penny-halfpenny in 
sending us your list, we, in return, will save you much time, 
money, and disappointment. 


FINALLY 


If you want to sell your library or collection (or, if you 
prefer, exchange your books for others), write to as and be 
assured of a fair deal. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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A SECRET 
BLEND 
OF RARE 
TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert & Butler f 
Branch of /: 
The Imperial Tobacco Co. 


Britain and 
), Limited. 


A Security which does not Depreciat, 


Endowment Assurance provides a means 9 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Lif 
Assurance combined with Investment, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


Residents) should “we DARLINGTON'S 


emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


T. COO 
ps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 10/. 
The best Handbook to London ever leoved.” Liverpool Daily Post, 
60 Illustrations Maps and Plans 7/6, NORTH Ww yo 
100 Illustrations Maps and Plans, 7/6. DEVON A 


THE | 
A handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the. World. 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St, 

Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, er, Ex. 
4 mouth, Sidmouth, ‘eignmouth, Dawlish, rtmouth, Dart- 
moor, Exmoor, Fa The Lizard, Penzance, ‘Land's End, Scilly 
Isles, St. Ives, cg Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lyndon, Mine- 
head, Bideford, ray — Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, 
Malvern, Herelord Cheltenham, Llandrindod, 
Bala, Brecon, Ross, Towyn, Barmouth, 
Dolgelley, Harlech, ie udno, Conway, Col. 
wyn Bay, Penmaenmewr, Lianfairfecha: in, Bangor, Carnarvon 
lert, Snowdon, Festinog, Bettwe- coed, Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, the Peak, mie 
and Channel Islands, should use DARLINGTON'S * HANDBOOKS 
2/- each. List post free from eee & Co., Liangollen 
Llan, en—Darlington & Co. — Paris and New 
ork—Brentano’s. The Railway Book. and all Booksellers. 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


June, 1927. 


Circling the Scorpion ERNEST REMNANT 
The Enfranchisement of the Girl of Twenty- 
ne A. M, LUDOVICI 


St. GeorgeforEngland Presexpary A. W. GOUGH 
China—A Diehard Delusion J. 0. P. BLAND 


Democracy and the Free State “PAT” 
The German Empire Pror. CHARLES SAROLEA 
Reservation and Public Opinion 


Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN 
Notes from Paris 


Can the Soviet System Evolve ? 
A. DE GOULEVITCH 


Palestine: Strategic and Political 
KENNETH WILLIAMS 


A Fourteenth-Century Book Lover 
CHARLES H. LEA 


Gentlemen Prefer Blondes B. SEDGWICK 
Come to Britain Sir FRANCIS TOWLE, C.B.E. 


S. Africa and Irrigation 
Carr, D. ARNOLD-FORSTER, C.M.G., R.N. 


STORIES Career BRUNO CORRA 


The Bond 
HUBERT S. BANNER, F.R.G.S. 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Anaual Subscription ; 14/- post free. 
Published by THE ENCLISH REVIEW (1911), LTD., 4, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, $.W.1. 


Nothing in the monthlies competes fof completeness and 
up-to-date-ness with the editorial ‘‘episodes”’ in the National 
Review.—The Times, Wednesday, December 1, 1926. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. June, 1927. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 
Whither China ? By K. K. KAWAKAMI 
Prayer Book Revision 


By the Rt. Rev. Bishop KNOX, D.D. 
Yugo-Slavia By Captain VICTOR CAZALET, M.P. 


An Optimist in South Africa By VERE STENT 
Opera in England By IAN D. COLVIN 
The National Importance of Wild Birds 


By Dr. W. E. COLLINGE 


The Romance of a West India Regiment 
By Brig.-General R. G. BURTON 


The Mississippi Floo s and Chicago 


By Professor L. W. LYDE 


Australia To-day: Manufacturers’ Opportunities 


By L. St. CLARE GRONDONA 


The Epic of Buttermere By NICHOLAS SIZE 
Birds in Swaziland By Mrs. CONYERS ALSTON 
The Priests of the Lord 


By Lt.-General Sir GEORGE MacMUNN, K.C.B. 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2° 


Published by the Proprietors, Tue Saturday Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, 


Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 


Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by HERBERT Ketacn, Ltp., 43 Belvedere Road, S.E.1; Saturday, June 18, 1927 
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